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THE HESSIAN FLY. 











it Creates a Panic Ameng the Farmers of 
Kansas—Measures Advised to Put an 
End to its Ravages. 





For the first time in the history of 
beat-growing in that State Kansas 
heat fields have been attacked by the 
Hessian fly, supposed to be the only sur- 
ivor of the American Revolution, and a 
lic of the contract made by the British 
pvernment with some of the German 
principalities to perform the ‘work of sub- 
juing the rebellious Yankees. The Hes- 
jans were expelied ,but the fly we still 
hvewith us. Every little while wheat- 
prowersin this State have a visit from this 
pest, but they do not last long, only doing 
much damage one season. That they are 
ways here is very certain, for a few sea- 
ons of early sowing will bring them out 
n sufficient numbers to @o much damage. 
Then late sowing is followed for a season 
two, and the nuisanceis abated. They 
em to have struck Kansas very hard 
lis season, and the State Board of Agri- 
pulture has published the natural history 
pf the insect and the means that should be 
wken to put an end to its ravages. We 
sive their suggestions herewith: 
“By sowing a part of the wheat early, 
nd, if affected by the fy, plowing this in 
ud sowing the rest after. September 25th, 
le wheat crop may in most cases be 
ved. It should be remembered that the 
ist brood should be thus circumvented 
t destroyed, in order that a second or 
ting brood may not appear. 
“If the wheat be only partially affect- 
,itmay be saved by fertilizers and care- 
u cultivation; or a badiy-damaged field 
‘Winter wheat may thus be recuperated 
a the spring. , 
Pasturing with sheep, and consequent 
0s cropping of the wheat in November 
ud early December, may cause many of 
ue eggs, larvee and flaxseeds to be de- 
toyed; also, rolling the ground may have 
‘arly the same effect. 
. Sowing hardy varieties. The Under- 
Mediterranean wheat, and especially 
ancaster variety, which tillers vig- 
musly, should be sown in preference to 
 shighter, less-vigorous kinds, in a re- 
ot much infested by the fly. The early 
‘ugust sown wheat to be plowed under 
: twards) might be Diehl; the later- 
m0, Lancaster, Red Chaff, and May, 
awson or Fultz. . 
| hyd special remedies, the use of lime, 
Or salt may be recommended; also, 
King of the stubble. 
20 these recommendations of the na- 
= Commission the writer would add 
. er, hased upon the suggestions of 
> Of our correspondents, viz.: To re- 
toa minimum the amount of volun- 
J ueat. This serves as a convenient 
¢ bs deposit for the eggs of the sum- 
try rood of the fly, and may thereby. 
aR ® Possible third brood, commun- 
he» the pest to the later-sown wheat of 
ma ear crop. This reduction can be 
~ by changing the wheat lands at 
— in two years. The destruction 
¢ volunteer wheat, and the 







































heat of tpone- 
hoe “he fall sowing so that the wheat 
may not come above the ground 


¥ — the first frosts have killed the 
} eny Censtitute the best safeguard 
“Rei uture dameges from this source. 
hain another recommendation: The 
ther cE the stubble in the wheat fields 
Depeamnt est. This would require the 
lig On Of all wheat growers in the 
harks 6 Prof. Forbes, of Illinois, re- 
our eis Point: ‘* The whole tenor 
ttin observations of this insect, made 
alloys © harvest and the two months 
ene” Was to the effect that it passes 
here pry od aan Ba — ye 
easily des 

teral snd concerted action.” oie 
bin, Suggestions are all good; but late 
‘ ‘ie 18 the one that will be found the 
a most practicable. To under- 
hogy ui it may be stated that the first 
» of the fly appears and lay the eggs 
. © leaves of the young plant from 
a 'o the end of May. These come 
we — laid the previous fall. The 
. brood appears during August and 
arly days of September. If they do 
nd Wheat plants advanced sufficient- 
ta | Y their eggs upon, they seek other 
88 congenial places, consequently 
gg8 come through the winter, and 
” carly brood is too light to inflict any 
ly, 8. The eggs hatch in about four 
after they are laid, and as the larvze 
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3 Ashes for Heavy Soils—Agricultural > 


8| stitution rests beyend controversy. 


remains upon the plant where the eggs 
were laid, itis easy to prevent the eggs be- 
ing laid upon the wheat, and consequent 
ly from attacking it afterwards. Two 
seasons of‘ late sowing will put an end 
to their ravages, at least it always has in 
this State. 
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THE MERINO SHEEP. 








Mr. O. H. Sober Gives his Ideas of the Wool 
They Sheuld Grow. 





YpsiLanti, J uly 30, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

In the Farmer of July 28th Mr. A. C. 
G. seems to have swung that mental club 
about his head until quite a few sharp 
iueas have takenshape. Pursuing my 
opinion in the Farmer of the previous 
week A. C. G. quotes the Mexican sheep 
as having more constitution than the Meri- 
no sheep, while the history of the Merino 
sheep 1s more favorable for long life and 
average heavy shearing for the greatest 
number of years, than that of any other 
distinct breed of sheep I know anything 
about, which proves where the best con- 


A. C. G. says he said nothing about dry 
wool. While that may be true, his state- 
ment, ‘‘ bought at 26c,” argues both dry 
wool and good length of staple, or he has a 
different class of buyers than we have in 
Washtenaw County. So using his argu- 
ment of 26 cents supplied the word dry. 
I here state that it makes no odds to the 
buyer whether the oil is of an orange tinge 
or white, into which thrown pile it goes. 
The question of where it goes is decided 
by how greasy it is. Neither does it make so 
much difference as to length so that it is 
fair, but the whole thing turns on how 
light it is; to use A. ‘C. G.’s phrase, ‘‘ how 
much goes down stream.” A. C. G. and 
myself, judging from his last article, 
stand on the same plank about greasy 
wool. He does not believe in dry wool, 
neither do I. Hedoes not belive in cater- 
ing to buyers, neither doI. The point I 
make is, that in order to make wool-grow- 
ing asuccess to the pocket, we should 
breed to a male with plenty of oil—so 
does A.C.G. While he makes a special 
point on white oil, Idonot. Iam con- 
tent with either colos, the sheep otherwise 
suiting me. 
A. C. G. says much in regard to con- 
stitution. Letmeremind him there never 
was a distinct breed of animals of any 
kind, no matter how good, but now and 
then would produce bad ones in form or 
constitution, the same animal in some 
cases having both faults. Isee by A. C. 
G’s. article that he is aSpanish Merino 
man, perhaps a breeder. I will here state 
my belief that a good wool buyer will 
never make a successful breeder. A good 
breeder would not put the same style of 
fleece, weight of carcass and length of 
staple on the different flocks of the coun- 
try. While the wrinkly, greasy, short- 
wooled, if you please, ram might be an 
injury to one flock it might be the making 
of another. Washtenaw County does not 
to-day need as much of this wrinkly, 
greasy style of rams as she did in 1850; 
but other counties and countriesdo. So 
the reader may see that by taking Span- 
ish Merino males, and making proper se- 
lections from them for your flocks, you 
can do no better for wool or mutton from 
any breed 1 knowof. [ did say in my 
last, that the average weight of wool per 
head in 1850 was 4} lbs., not having the 
statistics at hand as I stated, but my real 
belief is that it did not average 34 lbs. I 
believe A. C. G. knows, judging from the 
way he gives the average weight of fleece 
in different years, what it was in 1850. 
He ought to have stated what it was. 
[The average for the whole State in 1850 
was 2. 73-100 lbs. In 1860 it was 3. 11-100 
lbs.—Editor.] I do not wish to argue for 
the purpose of arguing, but for the pur- 
pose of bringing out facts,—not mere 
theories but facts based upon practice. 
When I said that a wrinkly, greasy, 
short-legged ram would make a good cross 
on a Mexican ewe, I did not say that that 
kind of sheep was what I believed to be 
needed in Washtenaw County, although 
a few flocks in it might yet be benefitted 
by such rams. Nor doI think they are 
bred here for a home market, but for the 
western trade, where such sheep as I have 
described have an influence upon their 
dry fleeced flocks that no other kind can 
have. No doubt the car-load in Chicago 
referred to by A. C. G. were light-fleeced 
rams, and if so the owner acted very wise- 
ly in disposing of the lot at any price, no 
matter how well they might have been 
bred or registered. 
I do not know so much about breeding 
as many; but what experience I have had 
has taught me not to look for any good 
results from the use of a very long, silky, 
delaine fleeced stock ram. Wool-buyers 
will tell you that is the fleece to breed 
from, while experienced breeders will tell 
you the opposite. ‘‘ Experience teaches 
a costly school,” etc., etc. 

O. A. SOBER. 
a 0 
Mr. ©. P. Grt.ETTE, of the Agricultural 
College, who has been visiting in Ionia 
County for the past two weeks, writes: 
«‘Tonia County has secured in the best or- 
der a large amount of beautiful wheat. I 
never knew wheat to be better filled. On 
account of the continued dry weather oats 





will suffer a good deal.” 


FRAUDULENT SELLING. 





Every summer we hear the old stereo- 
typed cry of dishonest packages, dirty 
wool, poor butter, and all manner of 
chicanery practiced by farmers in the 
sale of these products, until dwellers in 


the only people who will bear watching, 
and rate them as among those to whom 
honesty and fair dealing are unknown. 
They get lectured through the papers 
about honesty in packing fruits, and the 
inference runs through all this rehearsal 
that every farmer is addicted to mixing 
the very poor with the very good, in order 
to sell the whole product. Some commis- 
sion man, or a scribbler in the commercial 
reports, will assume to know so much 
more than farmers about handling farm 
products, and the press gives it promin 
ence, with the view, doubtless, of helping 
to correct a great wrong, and to dissemin- 


among country people. They ring the 
changes on ‘“honesty is the best policy,” 
and ‘establishing a reputation” for sell- 
ing No. 1 articles. They talk a great deal 
about keeping the poor specimens by 
themselves, and tell what they have seen 
that contravenes this practice. 

Now I don’t wigh to screen any class 
of men who are guilty of wrong doing, 
but I am certain that much of the fraud- 
ulent selling complained of by purchasers, 
farmers are wholly guiltless of. They 
know whatis right, and how to handle 
their products, as well certainly and 
doubtless better than any person outside 
their profession, and the tone of morals, 

in the country, among farmers’ families, 
{8 quite as high as on South Water Street, 
Chicago, or Woodbridge, in Detroit. The 
ninety and nine farmers put up straight 
goods, but the frauds are mostly commit- 
ted after the products leave their hands. 

Take the article of butter. At farmers’ 

tables the country over, butter is sweet, 

and would be acceptable to the most fas- 
tidious dwellers in the city. It goes to 
market early in the morning, in the best 
possible condition, but above the grocery- 
man’s door ought to be written. “Who 
enters here leaves hope -behind.” Good 
butter can be transformed into “axle 
grease” very expeditiously after it leaves 
the farmer’s cellar and etters one of these 
receptacles of mixed perfumery. 

Dealers perambulate the country buying 
he butter from farmers before it is salted; 

they dump the entire output of the day, 

or route, into a common receptacle, and 
set it on the platform at the railroad sta- 
tion where “country packed butter” is 

made. Grocerymen in cities buy it by 

the ton, and distribute it at boarding 

houses and hotels, where it serves the pur- 

pose of filling out a bill of fare more than 

any other, except, perhaps, furnishing 

anathemas on the ignorance and want of 

taste of country people. 

Manufacturers of fruit packages find 

more custom for the ‘‘snide ” sizes among 

commission men in the cities than among 

fruit growers, and here, where the re- 

packing is done, is where customers are 

defrauded. Not more than a quarter ofa 

mile from the FARMER office during the 

last State Fair in Detroit, this scheme 

was practiced all day. Second quality 

peaches were placed in sight in one-eighth 

bushel baskets, with exactly five good 

ones cn top, and sold to the passers by 

for ‘‘your choice of these baskets for a 

quarter.” An expert Dutch girl in the 

city can sew on a tarletan cover to a fruit 

basket so that it will look quite like the 

original package, and deceive even an 

expert at the trade, as I was fully con- 

vinced. 

Men who grow fruit would not stoop to 

so mean an act as to veneer their pack- 

ages in order to sell poor fruit, and the 

stories told upon them are slanders. These 

guns should be turned on the real ene- 

my who plunders his victims without 

chancing a shot. City epicures don’t 

know the real value and delicacy of ex- 

tracted honey; nearly every consignment 

is bought up, mixed with glucose, placed 

in attractive packages and sold as pure 

honey to the disgust of theconsumer, and 

the prejudice of the producer, and yet the 

apiarian must father this fraud, and take 

the blame of the adulteration. 

Farmers are friendly to a law,making it 

a misdemeanor punished by a heavy fine 

to adulterate or misrepresent articles sold 

for{ood. The objections come from the 

cities, and are powerful enough to prevent 

the enactment of such a law. The modern 

scheme of mixing an article of excellent 

quality with a lot of poor stuff to raise it 

toa selling standard, did not originate 

with farmers; the commercial guild must 

father such manipulations and fraudulent 

selling. The present crop of Michigan 

wheat will doubtless be largely used to 

raise the grade of the dirty stuff grown in 

other States. It is a well-known fact that 
wheat that is winter-killed, or that which 
suff-rs from any other cause, will be filled 
with foul seeds and shrunken kernels,and 
not up to standard in anyrespect. Michi- 
gan wheat is as near perfect this year as 
it ever was in the history of the State; but 
there will be fifty millions sold out of the 
prospective twenty-five millions, ostensi- 
bly pure Michigan wheat. Ido not look 
for a gush of virtuous indignation over 


the practice. If a single farmer in a 
med = should purchase a car-load of foul 


owns are led to believe that farmers are | 


ate a system of more virtuous dealing 





The New Deal Plow, Manufactured by Deere & Co., Moline, Ill 





tra, every commercial paper in the State 
would have a leading editorial on the de- 
generacy of the times, and of farmers in 
particular; but when it is done in an ele- 
'vator it seems to elevate the morale of the 
practice to the standard of respectability 
and the perpetrators escape the weekly 
lectures which it would be deemed the 
duty of the press to formulate for 
country readers, if the fraud had ever 
been discovered among farmers. This 
fraudulent selling will doubtless figure 
well in the profits in the wheat pit, and 
now attention is thus publicly called to 
it, I shall expect papers to denounce the 
fraud when it appears, as well as to hunt 
down the farmers’ lapses from the stand- 
ard of strict integrity. A. C. G. 


<<>> 





HOP-GROWING IN MICHIGAN. 





Derrorr, July 27th, 1885. 
Mr. A. S. Warner, Orion, Mich. 
Dear Sm.—The editor of the FARMER 
was kind enough ‘to refer me to you as an 
experienced grower of hops for informa- 
tion upon that subject. Let me state my 
case: I have some hundreds of acres of 
what is known as wet prairie or marsh 
land, and have ditched it until it is dry 
enough for corn, oats or even wheat. 
Some portions of the sil are mucky, 
others along the edge of timber land ap- 
proximate a little to clay, all on a clay 
substratum. 
Now, I want to know if such land is 
adapted to the hop, and your opinion of 
the profitableness of hop culture in Michi- 
gan. Ican and do grow large crops of 
hay, wheat, oats and corn; but am ten 
miles from market, and*it costs too much 
for transportation for coarse crops. Wheat 
as you know isan uncertain crop, especial- 
ly on flat ground of this description of 
soil, too much straw and falls down. An 
early reply will very much oblige. 
Yours respectfully, 

H. RAYMOND. 





Orion, July 28th, 1885. 
Mr. H. Raymond, Detroit, Mich. . 

Dear §1r.—In reply to yours of this 
date I would say that so far as my experi- 
ence goes low mucky land is not just the 
kind for hops; but all kinds of land some- 
times fail with hops. My experience is 
that upland sandy and gravelly loam 
is the best, you get much hand- 
somer and lighter colored hops, a better 
price and readier sale for them. Upon 
low land, too, they are much more liable 
to mildew and blight, and to get lousy. 
The hop crop is very uncertain. I have 
raised on such land as described above 
sometimes as much as 1,200 pounds to the 
acre, and at other times 200 pounds. This 
year, owing to the hard winter, my crop 
will be small. Have raised $2,000 worth 
of hops on three acres; and have raised 
3,000 pounds which when sold brought 
me into debt $2 50 for storage and trans- 
poftation, and the crop cost me $500. I 
was lucky in having a small crop last 
year, for they did not pay for picking. 

A. 8S. WARNER. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Deak Srir:—I have just found a marl 
bed on my farm. ould you be kind 
en?ugh to let me know how to apply it 
to the land, and how much to an acre. 
Is it good for corn as well as wheat? It 
is gray marl. Please answer through the 
FARMER and oblige, 

F. R. HAWKINS. 


TILsoNBURG, Ont., July 23, 1885. 


Marl is a species of clay containing a 
large proportion of carbonate of lime, 
sometimes as high as 40 to 50 per cent. 
Just what the marl referred to by Mr. 
Hawkins is worth as a fertilizer it would 
be impossible to determine without an 
analysis, as it varies greatly. The cele- 
brated New Jersey marl is really a green 
sand. Sometimes marl is composed 
largely of fragments of shells, andis then 
called shell marl. Asa fertilizer marl is 
excellent for all grain or vegetable crops. 
But marl sometimes is of little value 
through lack of some neccessary con- 
stitutent. It also varies much in ap- 
pearance, and it would be impossible to 
say positively anything in regard to the 
value of your marl from a description of 
of its appearance. 
6 nn 

Ir is asserted that there is less Austra- 
lian wool in this country now than for 





stuff and mix in his barn with No. 1 ex- 





some years. 


THE NEW DEAL. 





This is the singular name by which 
Deere & Co., of Moline, IIl., designate a 
new plow which they are manufacturing: 
It is a walking plow with wheels like a 
sulky, the wheels lightening the draft and 
gauging the depth of the furrow. It is 
made mainly of steel, and isoperated with 
asingle lever. It does not require any 
handling while turning, and is guaranteed 
to do work equal to the best plow made. 
Both double and single furrow plows are 
made, the former requiring three horses. 
Some of them have been in the hands of 
farmers of other States the past season, 
and are highly spoken of. J. W. Dinnen 
of Albany, Ill., says of it: 

“We had an exhibition here of your New 
Deal wheeled walking plows, single and 
double furrow. Notwithstanding ‘the 
fact that the ground was wet and very 
heavy, the New Deal performed as good 
work as any plow I ever saw, and better 
than any other plow could have done in 
the same soil. The handling of these 
plows is very easy, and the draft surpris- 
ingly light.” 

Mr. Thomas Martin of Chillicothe, II1., 
says of the New Deal Single and Double 
Furrow Plows: 

“I to-day made a thorough test of your 
New Deal Single Furrow Plow, and New 
Deal Gang Plow, aud beg to congratulate 
youupon your success in this improve- 
ment in plows. I am convinced that this 
plow, as constructed, is more easily hand- 
led in getting in and out of the ground, 
and turning corners, and is of lighter 
draft and does better work than any plow 
I have yet tried. I consider these two 
plows a marked improvement in plows 
for this part of the country.” 

Another farmer, Mr. A. M. Batcheller of 
Rock Fails, Ill., is quite entnusiastic over 
these plows, and writes as follows: 

‘*We have made a test of New Deal 
Walking Plow, single and double, in corn 
stalk ground, of a heavy, black loam. 
The plows operated beautifully. All that 
is necessary to do is to start yourteam in, 
and govern the depth with your lever, 
changing it at theend of the furrow when 
the plow comes out of the ground; the 
team, without tongue easily getting into 
the proper place for the return furrow. 
I consider it a great improvement in 
wheeled plows, particularly in the matter 
of turning, saving the tramping down of 
plowed land, as well as being in every 
way more convenient than a riding plow 
with a tongue to it. The lightness of 
draft and ease of movement through the 
ground is atonce apparent.” 

The illustration of the New Deal 
Double Furrow Plow on this page will 
enable our readers to form a correct idea 
of this implement, and judge somewhat 
of its merits. 





MR. GLIDDEN ON “ESTHETICAL 
V8. PRACTICAL FARMING.” 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I was much amused on reading Mr. 
Glidden’s highly wrought article in your 
issue of July 2ist, attacking some of my' 
suggestions on the preservation of wild 
nature. [have no defence to make for 
my article. Isimply wish to set aright 
the statements which Mr. Glidden has 
perverted. My paper was divided into 
two parts, one detailing some ‘things in 
& hew country not generally appreciated,” 
the other containing six suggestions for 
preserving something of the attractive- 
ness of nature. My suggestions: are 
these: 

1. About the sources of streams and 
along their banks endeavor to preserve a 
natural shelter, and allow the course of 
the brook to remain undisturbed. 

2. Leave natural growths, or plant 
anew on rocky land and on dunes. If 
the farm contains an irreclaimable cat- 
hole, plant it full of trees and shrubs. 

3. In most low places along highways 
encourage natural bushes. 

4. On hills plant clumps of native 
trees. In small places plant a shrubbery. 

5. Plant groves in pastures. 

6. Cultivate some sorts of wild plants. 

I wrote the article for fair minded and 
attentive people. The suggestions are 
general principles. They do not attempt 
a system of farming. I did not expect to 
be accused of recommending a person to 
plant trees about the sources of a stream 
which he does not own, or to cover his 
whole farm, or a quarter part of it, with 
trees and bushes. Idid not recommend 
any man to purchase a sand dune for the 
purpose of oroamenting it. I said 
plainly, “there are sandy knolis and 
barren dunes which demand our atten- 





tion.” And so there are. I did not ad- 





vise any man to buy acat-hole, and did 
not say that acat-hole is a thing not gen- 
erslly appreciated. Butif I had an irre- 
claimable cat hole I should plant it full 
of trees and shrubs; Mr. Glidden would 
sell his farm. I did not say that trees 
should not be planted in rows along high- 
ways. Along level and straight high- 
ways I should certainly plant in rows, 
but in depressions and on eminences I 
should rarely do so. I can show Mr. 
Glidden sheep and cattle which lie in 
groves. The character of the grove and 
the neighborhood will largely determine 


the question of flies and mosquitoes. 
L. H. BAILEY, JR. 
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THE BEST POLICY FOR FARM- 
ERS. 








A Reply to Mr. Orson H. Sober. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I noticed an article in the FARMER of 
‘July 21st from O. H. Sober, that touched 
the tender chords of sympathy for the 
poor down-trodden farmer, and brings to 
my mind a comparison of the condition 
of the average farmer of to-day, and the 
tiller of the soil of forty years ago. Com- 
pare him socially, intellectually, and 
financially, then ask yourself, have we 
reason to complain? 

Friend Sober’s advice to hold our pro- 
ducts for higher prices, and borrow 
money for our necessary expenses, I fear 
is given prematurely. I do not want to 
charge him with complicity with Shylock, 
but I fear he has not given that matter 
sufficient thought or he would not give 
such advice. What would be the result 
if we continue to produce, from year to 
year, more than we can consume? I fear 
we could not long remain honest and pay 
our debts, regardless of our best inten- 
tions. His earnest appeal to the farmers 
to fix their price, and hold firm until they 
get it, that price to be governed by the 
cost of production, interest on invest- 
ment, inclusive, is illogical. Every 
farmer would have aschedule of prices 
of his own, for no two farmers will pro 
duce a crop at the same cost, even in a 
section of country where the lands have a 
relative value, let alone the difference be- 
tween the cheap lands of the west and 
the dear ones of theeast. The inevitable 
law of supply and demand always has, 
always must, govern the price of com- 
modities. 

And had friend Sober entirely forgotten 
his high tariff idea, I would have been 
glad, and would he drive that vain de- 
lusion from his mind he might be happy. 

HENRY F. HORNER. 
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RAY IN REPLY. 





MR. JOHN P. 





He Asks for a Consideration of the Follow- 
ing Statement, 





(Concluded from last week). 
ERRORS IN MR. PURVIS’ PAPER. 

Mr. Purvis is made to say that every 
dollar in money premiums that went to 
Vermont went to H. C. Burwell or his 
brother. Mr. C. H. Smith, Bridport, Yt., 


won 2d on ram ever one year and under 


twd. 

‘* Pennsylvania showed in two classes 
and got one fourth premium, and with- 
drew from the show, seeing that merit had 
nothing to do with placing the awards.” 
This refers to Mr. Robt. Perrine’s and L. 
A. Russell’s exhibits. Mr. Perrine was 
8d on rams two ye@rs and over and 3d on 
rams one year andundertwo. Mr. Rus- 
sell, in Silesian and Saxony class, was 2d 
on ram two years old and over, 2d on 
fam over one year and under two, 2d on 
ram lamb, 2d on ewes one year and under 
two, and 1st and 2d onewe lambs. Mr. 
Perrine withdrew, for what reason? If 
he will give the public the same reason 


that he gave me at New Orleans I will be 
content. 


‘* Ohio sheep got first premium on ram 
lambs, fitst on yearling ewes, and sweep- 


stakes for best ram anyage. Besides 
these they got a few minor premiums. Do 
you think they got these premiums merely 


because they happened to be the best 
sheep in the show? Not at all. They 
were given because Ohio made the largest 


exhibit, and something must be done to 


give an appearance of fairness to the 


thing. The fact that the premiums given 


Ohio sheep were not in the opinion of 


good judges placed on the best sheep goes 
to support the conclusion. 
sweepstakes for ram any age, but it is 
very probable that if exact justice had 
been done this premium would have been 


Ohio gét 


iven to a yearling ram exhibited by J. 
. & E. Stickney, of Vermont, and I 


think a majority of the Ohio breeders 
vos have been satisfied if this had been 
one. ‘ 


‘“‘But the programme had been made 


out, and it was vecessary to stick to it, or 
the well laid gene of Mr. Burwell and his 


pet John P. Ray might have miscarried.” 

Now, what can these parties possibly 
mean by the above declaration? If lan- 
guage has ameaning it must be this: that 
the plans of Burwell and Ray contemplat- 
ed the giving of a few premiums to the 
Ohio men so as to cover their real designs 
and disarm the suspicions of exhibitors 
until the scheme had been successful. If 
this was their plan is it a supposable case 
that they would entrust its execution to 
Mr. Robinson, the nominee of the Ohio 
men, and Mr. Taylor, the umpire whom 
they helped to elect? As every man in 
the show ring must have known that I had 
no part in the above awards except the 
premiums given to the ram lamb, and 


that both the others were the awards of 
my associates. In view of this well 
known fact was it not clearly the intent 
of Mr. Purvis and his seven sponsors at 
this point to mislead and deceive the pub- 
lic? and having thus publicly conceded 
that the sweepstakes premium as best ram 
of any age belonged to another, will the 
owner of said ram always mention said 
fact in connection with him, and will he 
retain the premium money-(the 30 pieces 
of silver) the alleged price of chicanery 
and trickery, and if by any- possibility 
the Stickney ram should became the prop- 
erty of any of these Ohio parties will 
they kindly mention the fact in the Far- 
MER? 

After speaking of the meeting of ex- 
hibitors to consult about judges, Mr. 
Purvis is made to say that “Burwell left 
the hall. In two minutes or less Burwell 
and Ray, arm-in-arm, were seen making 
a bee-line for the Government Building. 
The meeting then adjourned, anda few 
minutes afterward Mr. Ray announeed to 
some of the exhibitors that he was going 
home.” Now, which is true, that I went 
to the Government Building with Mr. 
Burwell, or that I was seen by some of 
the exhibitors a few minutes after? The 
factis Idid not go to the Government 
Building with Mr. Burwell, neither did I 
leave the immediate vicinity of the sheep 
barn until late that afternoon, and did not 
see Mr. Burwell again untilevening. At 
this point I will state that Mr. Burwell 
never intimated to me in any way that he 
was in favor of, or that he would consent 
to, my judging the Merinos alone. 

The talk about this matter by interest. 
ed parties, so far as I know, was done 
mainly by Messrs. Blue and Giddings. 
Mr. Spivey may have also spoken to me 
about the matter, but I do not recall any 
others among the exhibitors, and having 
been appointed to my position by the man- 
agement, while I was willing to take any 
position they should assign me, and hay- 
ing been informed that I had been elected 
a judge at the meeting of exhibitors, I did 
not feel called upon to take the position 
of umpire simply to please Mr. Giddings. 

And still again Mr. Purvisis made te 
say ‘‘ Burwell and Ray go off into a flock 
by themselves and organize a new Regis- 
ter. Ray buys-‘his rams of Burwell. Bur- 
well takes his sheep to New Orleans, and 
by methods known to himself gets Ray on 
the committee. Ray gives Burwell ali the 
premiums he dares to, without running 
imminent risk of being called a hog in the 
guise of a gentleman.” It 1s true that six 
years ago the coming fall I purchased a 
ram lamb of Mr. Burwell.that was bred 
by the late H. 8. Langden, and that at the 
same time I bred five ewes to his ram Bis- 
marck, and thisis the only business tran. 
saction I ever had with him. Mr. Purvis 
might hold that this would obligate me to 
show Mr. Burwell favoritism in the show 
ring, but it never sooccurred tome; while 
the fear of being called a hog, etc., will ; 
never restrain me from giving merit its 
just reward in the show ring, whether the 


‘premiums fall to a half dozen men or to a 


single individual. 

‘Then began interested parties to talk 
of.judging exhibits by one expert instead 
of a committee of two and an umpire. 
This talk did not suit all interested, and 
Mr. John A. Cross, Superintendent of the. 
Sheep Department, called a meeting of 
exhibitors to get their opinion on the 
matter. This meeting was attended b 
every exhibitor of sheep, I believe, and 
the first motion was one by H. C. Burwell 
that John P. Ray act as-the committee on 
awards without assistance. This motion 
was promptly voted down, anda motion 
that a committee of three be appointed 
prevailed. Mr. Cross, who acted as chair- 
man of the meeting, then announced that 
some names had been handed him. These 
names were those of John Taylor, of Illi- 
nois, Geo. W. Robinson, of Ohio, and 
John P. Ray, New York.” 

What occurred at these meetings Mr, 
Burwell may tell in his own way. Now 
these meetings were attended by Mr. Pur- 
vis’ sponsors, the seven Ohio men, Messra,| 
Giddings, Hobart, Dustin, Hobart, Case, 

Hobart and Blue; Llinois was represented 

by Taylor Bros., John and Thomas, Mis- 

souri by 8. Jewett, West Virginia by Mr. 

Spivey, Pennsylvania by Messrs. Perrin, 

Russell, and perhaps one or two others, 

New York by Mr. Kenyon, Vermont by 

Messrs. Burwell and Doty, Ohio only’ 
lacking two or three of having a majority 
in the meeting, and possibly having a ma- 
jority over all other exhibitors who were 
interested in their class, the American 
Merino, and yet Mr. Burwell carried 
things with a high hand and had his own 
way in everything. What a bold bad man 
he must be! What a spectacle to arouse 
one’s sympathy! Chicanery and trickery 
rampant! the guileless, unsuspecting and 
innocent borne down by abhorrent and 
forbidden forces! Mr. Cross, who acted as 
chairman of the meeting, announced that 
the names of John Taylor, Illinois, Geo, 
W. Robinson of Ohio, and John P. Ray of 
New York, had been handed him. Cer- 
tainly! But who handed in the name of 
Geo. W. Robinson? Perhaps it was Mr. 
Burwell, or perhaps Captain J. G. Blue (I 
now give him his own chosen title as he is 
putting in work worthy of a man), told’ 
the truth when he stated that he had done 
go, told me where he lived, that he was a 
gentleman, and a good judge of sheep, 
eto., all of which I believe to be true. At 
this point the average man who believes 
that food for the goose is food for the 





(Continued on eighth page.) 
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ae The Horse. 


ENGLISH VERSUS AMERICAN 
HORSES. 
- The Kentucky Live Stock Record re- 
cently contained an article comparing the 
soundness of English and American thor- 
oughbred horses. The article, in refer- 
ring to the horses that participated in the 
English and American Derbys, says: 
“Melton won the race, Paradox second, 
and Royal Hampton third, all more or less 
under suspicion as to soundness, and 
many others who took part in the race. 
This is in a marked contrast with the ten 
horses who took part in the Kentucky 
Derby at Louisville, Joe Cotton, set ng 
Ten Booker, Favor, Thistle, Keoku ‘ 
Clay Pate, Playfair, Irish Pat, and Lor 
Coleridge, not one of whom was under 
the least suspicion of unsoundness. ; 
The writer attributes the difference In 
the soundness of the horses to the system 
under which they are raised and trained. 
In the United S ates the colts are in pas- 
ture, and have abundant exercise and 
fresh air during their babyhood, the effect 
of which is seen in after years in increas- 
ea development of bone and sinew, es- 
pecially below the knee. ’ 
That these conditions are largely re- 
sponsible for the increased stoutness and 
soundness of American thoroughbreds is 
shown by the fact that many English 
horses, deficient in bone and su stance, 
have sired some of the most noted of 
American race-horses. The writer says 
on this point. 
“We have had a number of English 
sires imported to this country who were 
extremely deficient in bone below the 
knee, so much so that many refused to 
breed to them on that account, but when 
tried, their produce possessed great bone 
and clean, well fluted. Imp. Phaeton was 
a very marked example, and we cannot 
call to mind a single one of his get who 
inherited his faulty forelegs. His great 
sons Ten Broeck and King Al:onso have 
size, great bone and substance, and Ten 
Broeck is one of the most remarkable 
sound and grand horses in the world. Af- 
ter a long and arduous turf career, knocked 
from pillar to post, run in and out of con- 
dition, over long courses, he retired to the 
stud perfectly sound in wind and limb. 
Ten Broeck is a horse of over 16 hands, 
and weighs 1,225 lbs., with every muscle 
and tendon as sound as a colt’s. A recent 
visitor to the breeding farm where he and 
the great Longfellow find a home, said to 
the writer that they were certainly the 
two grandest specimens of the horse . he 
had ever seen, and he is a great admirer 
of a good horse. Yet both of these horses 
come from sires whose stoutness was 
more than suspected while they were in 
England. This all gocs to show that 
nothing takes the place of pure air and 
plenty of exercise where a sound consti- 
tution is required. 








Slobbering Horses. 


The New York Times says: The cause 
of slobbering horses that are grazed is 
the presence of acrid weeds in the herb- 
age. Lobelia, St. John’s wort and rag- 
weed often form the larger portion of the 
herbage, andthis can scarcely be avoided 
so long as the second crop of clover is 
cut from fields infested with these weeds. 
Lobelia may soon be discovered by its 
pale b!ue, small, tabular or funnel-shaped 
flowers and its oval seed pods. It grows 
about nine or twelve inches high and is 
easily missed in a meadow unless one 
stoops low to seek for it, when it will of- 
ten be found abundantly. If one tastes 
it he will readily understand why it will 
produce the effect complained of. Ithas 
& strong, acrid flavor like that of tobacco, 
and may often be found in rowan or sec 
ond crop hay. 8t. John’s wort is recog- 
nized by its five pctaled yellow flower, 
but most easily by its three-celled pods, 
which have three divergent, long, slender 
styles attached to the top of the pod; these 

*are quite apparent in the flower, being 
the three-styled pistil with the three 
stamens. The petals have a number of 
dark purple dots upon them. Rag-weed 
is too well known to need description; it 
has a strong, bitter, aromatic taste, which 
ig not so bad as the preceding weeds, but 
it will cause some horses to slobber. 
Horses will refuse to touch these plants 
if they can avoid it, but when they are 
abundant they cannot help eating some 
of them. To stop the slobbering give a 
handful or two of dry corn meal or wheat 
middlings. The lossof saliva is a serious 
matter and greatly weakens the animal. 
The same trouble will occur when the 
second crop of hay—especially of clover 
—is fed to horses inthe winter. 


Horse Gossip. 











Moss Ross, a celebrated Clydesdale mare, 
owned in Scotland, is said to have changed 
hands recently; the price being $5,000, the 
highest ever paid for a female of this breed. She 
is a little over four years old. 





Gen. W.T. WitHeErs, of Kentucky, hassold 
to Count Giovanni Serganti, of Rome, Italy, 
the following horses: Grandmont, two years, 
by Almont, price, $5.000; Decorah, nine years, 
by Mambrino, price, $600; Clarinda, seven 
years, by C. M. Clay, Jr., price, $800. These 
all go abroad. 





_ Tue Prince of Wales is increasing his racing 
establishment. He has entered a yearling for 
the Derby and another for the Oaks, and will 
run horses in every important English race 
next year. His conduct in this respect has 
given a greatimpetus to turf matters, which 
for years have been falliag behind. 





“At the Cleveland meeting last week, in a 
race for the stallion championship of Ohio, and 
stakes of $1,000 a side, between Almont Gift 
and Mohawk Gift, five heats were trotted, 
Mohawk Gift taking the first and third, and 
Almont Gift the other three and the race, 
Time, 2 :253¢, 2:2714¢, 2:2634, 2:2887, 2:28. 





Tue Consul General of the United States at 
Montreal, Canada, has reported to the Depart- 
ment of State that glanders has assumed 
alarming proportions among the horses of that 
city. He regards it as important that this fact 
should be widely known on account of thelarge 
number shipped: weekly tothe United States 
from Canada. 





In the southwestern districts of France the 
agricultural societies have founded a Stud 
Book for mules—the rearing of which is there 
@ very profitable branch of farming. The de- 
mand for mules is very extensive for the army, 
anda pair of these small animals, of a tiny 


race, is beginning to be a favorite yoke for 
Paris @bs. 


ee 


Now that Uticaand Buffalo have withdrawn 
rom the Grand Central Trotting Circuit, the 
programme has been arranged as follows: 
Cleveland, July 28 to 31; Rochester, August 4 
to 7: Island Park, Albany and Troy, August 11 
to 14; Charter Oak Park, Hartford, August 18 
to 21; Hampton Park, Springfield, August 25 
to 28: Narragansett Park, Sept. 1to4. 

Tur Central Michigan Tretting, Pacing and 
Running Circuit opened at Battle Creek on 
Tuesday last, and four days of excellent racing 
were had. This week, beginning to-day, Mar- 
shall has a four days’ meeting, which includes 
trotting, running and pacing races. This is 
followed by a meeting at Flint, from August15 
to 21, and East Saginaw from August 25 to 28 
inclusive. The entries for Flint close on the 
10th inst., and for East Saginaw on -August 


17th. 


Durie the races at Monmouth Park, N. J., 
on Tuesday last, the betting was so light that 
the book-makers had to skut up shop. . Reports 
were in circulation that the races were being 
fixed, and the pool buyers were scared off. 
Prior to the fifth race, Mr. Withers went upon 
the track and publicly cautioned one of the 
riders as to his conduct. The race was run, 
andthe issue caused almost a riot. An indig- 
nation meeting was held around the judges’ 
stand, and those most interested demanded an 
investigation into the conduct of several of the 
jockeys in that race. The attendauce was 
light, and it looks asif the meeting would prove 
adismal failure. Reform is necessary if the 
turf is to be countenanced by good citizens. 





At the breakfast table Mrs. Warelum pour- 
ed the coffee in ominous silence. Finally she 
said: 

“Were you at the office all day yesterday?” 

“ W—well, to tell the truth, my dear,” re- 
plied Warclum, “I did not feel much like 
business, and so I went down to Coney Island 
for a day at the races.” 

“Did you go alone?” she asked quietly but 
firmly. 

““N—no,”,he said, ‘there were a few friends 
with me.” 

Then she lost control of herself. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and such friends! 
John Warclum,”’ she went on, excitedly, ‘‘ last 
night you talked in your sleep, and I knowit 
all. For over one hour you tossed and tumbled, 
and muttered the names Miss Woodford and 
Jenuie D., and Miss Daly, and Dizzie Blonde, 
and [ once heard you say distinctlythat they 
were the finest lot of maidens you ever saw. 
Think of it! A married man, and supposably 
arespectable member of society, associating 
with a woman who will allow herself to be 
called a dizzie blonde. It’s a perfect ” 
He interrupted this tirade, and attempted to 
explain, but the breakfast was cold before she 
could hear a word.—Sun. 











Harness makers guarantee the Boss Collar Pad 


The Farm. 


CUT-WORMS. 

















[Extracts from a paper by Dr. J. A. Lintner, read 
before the New York State Agricultural 
Society.] 

More has been charged upon cut- 
worms than properly belongs to them. 
The secret manner in which they 
prosecute their work under cover of dark. 
ness, and often beneath the surface of 
the ground, rarely permits them to be de- 
tected in their operations. Roots are 
eaten and young blades and shoots are 
cut off, and the unkpown depredator is 
pronounced a cut-worm. Often in these 
cases the depredation proceeds from the 
white grub, or one of its many allied 
forms, or from some species of wire 
worm. 

Cut-worms are caterpillars of moths 

that belong to the great family of 

Noctuid@, which embraces a large pro- 

portion of our night-flying species of 

Lepidoptera. The following are the 

principal features of the typical cut- 

worm, by the aid of which it will not be 
difficult to recognize them. When full 
grown they measure from 1} to nearly 
two inches in length; they are sixteen 
footed (three pairs of true legs and five 
pairs of pro legs), thick, tapering mod- 
erately at the extremities, naked and 
greasy looking. In color they are dingy- 
brown, gray or greénish, with indistinct, 
light and dark longitudinal markings. 

The head is large, shining, and usually 

red or brown. When the caterpillar is 

taken from the ground, or otherwise dis- 
turbed, it curls itself into a ring. 


ing the day in concealment in holes made 
by them in the ground, among or near the 
roots of their food plants, or in other 
shelter beneath stones, sticks, rails, de- 
composing leaves and grass. Most of 
them come forth from the ground after 
dark. If, during the time of their 
abundance, search be made for them at 
night, with the aid of alantern, hundreds 
of them may: be discovered:‘in their de- 
structive work. At the approach of day 
they retire to their hiding places, which 
may frequently be detected by the hole 
near the plant made by them in re-enter- 
ing theground. The time of their greatest 
injuries is when they are nearly full 
grown, in the months of May and June. 
Most of the mothsare nocturnal. A few 
species fly by day, and may be found 
during the autumnal months feeding 
upon the nectar of the flowers, as upon 
that of the golden-rod. But by far the 
larger number go abroad only at night to 
feed, passing the day in various hiding- 
places. The eggs from while the cater- 
pillars proceed are placed usually upon 
some low plant, whence the young, when 
hatched, may easily reach the food that 
they require. The usual time for egg- 
depositing is the latter part of summer, 
hatching soon after, early in the autumn. 
The larve-enter the earth and commence 
to feed upon the tender roots of various 
plants. At thisstage of their life they are 
very general feeders. At the commence- 
mentof winter, as the frosts penetrate and 
chill them, they, having become half 
grown, descend into the ground to the 
depth of six or eight inches. Here they 
shape for themselves an oval cavity, 
within which they curl up in a torpid 
state for the'r winter sleep. Freezing 
fails to harm them if undisturbed. In 
the spring, when the frost leaves the 
ground, they are awakened to activity, 
ascend to near the surface, and resume 





their feéding upon the roots of the. 


They are nocturnal in’ their habits, pass -| 


starting vegetation. When fully grown 
they descend into the ground toa greater 
depth than before. The abundance of 
cut-worms is not dependent upon or 
materially influenced by the character of 
the soil. One observer says he never 
found them more plenty than on one 
occasion among beans, planted upon & 
hillside so barren that scarcely anything 
else could be raised thereon. One 
writer states that he finds them more 
numerous on dry, rolling ground. An- 
other that they damage crops more es- 
pecially on wet lands. A corn field upon 
anewly turned sod is the metropolis of 
the cut worm, while corn upon clover 
stubble, oat stubble, or wheat stubble are 
places where they love to congregate. 

For the first half of the active life of 
many of the species, it is believed to be 
largely sustained by the food afforded in 
the roots of the various grasses. The 
fondness of the cut-worm for corn, the 
most succulent of our grasses, has be- 
come proverbial. Rarely is a cornfield 
exempt from its presence. Wheat is 
often injured to the extent of a serious 
loss, as also is the case with oats and 
barley. They also feed voraciously on 
the young plants of cabbage, turnips, 
onions, beans and _ clover. Young 
tobacco plants are often cut off in the 
month of June. 

Cut worms have their years of unusual, 
abundance. More than thirty cut worms 
have been found around one hill of 
cucumbers. In Sullivan County, Tenn., 
as many as sixty have been dug from a 
single hill of corn. Bushels are reported 
as having been taken from a large onion 
field. Dr. Harris says that sixty bushels 
of mould, taken from a buckwheat field, 
centained twenty-three bushels of the 
caterpillars. 

Cut-worms have many natural encmies. 
Foremost among the birds as a cut-worm 
destroyer is the robin. A robin has been 
seen to capture from a lawn five cut 
worms in less than ten minutes, and five 
other birds were doing tae same work. 
From the stomach of one robin were 
taken seven cut-worms, 1} inches long. 
The same food has been found in the 
stomach of the catbird and red winged 
blackbird. Chickens are very efficient de- 
stroyers of cut-worms ia gardens. A 
large orchardist has stated that he would 
not have been able to cope with the 
worms that attacked his fruits without 
availing himself of the services of a large 
brood of chickens procured for this pur- 
pose. Some insects may also be men- 
tioned among the natural enemies of the 
cut worm. 

Among the methods of prevention and 
remedy, the following may:be mentioned: 
Immediately after the corn is planted, 
sprinkle on the hill, over the covered 
grains, about one teaspoonful of common 
salt to each hill. Should the salt not be} 
applied until after the corn has shown 
itself above the ground, it might kill the 
plants. 

Put the seed corn in a tight tub or bar- 
rel and pour in enough water to keep it 
well covered after it swells. For each 
bushel of corn add a pound or pound and 
a half of copperas dissolved in hot 
water. Stir the corn well, and allow it 
to remain in the copperas water for 
twenty-four or thirty hours. Stir several 
times while soaking, then take it out and 
sprinkle a small quantity of land plaster 
over it. 

An experiment with hellebore dissolved 
in hot water has proved entirely success 
ful in protecting young tobacco plants 
from the worm. 

A teacupful of kerosene oil to a pailful 
of sand has been recommended, to be re- 
newed each week during the presence of 
the worms. A larger proportion of the 
oil might safely be used. 

Planting more seed than is needed for 

maturity has frequently been found of 
‘service. When the larve are not numer- 
ous, two or three stalks of corn or beans 
may suffice them to complete their 
growth. 
A writer gives this method for pro- 
teetion from cut worms in a garden or 
patch: Prepare at leisure a quantity of 
paper boxes, say from four to six inches 
square, without bottom or top, made to 
taper about half an inch. Place these 
around the plants, the widest part up, so 
that the worms cannot crawl up their 
sides. Dipping the boxes in a strong 
solution of shellac wilJ, with care, make 
them last for years. 

An old method is that of making sever- 
al holes, a few inches deep, about the 
hills with a'tapering stick, to compress 
the earth at the sides, into which the 
worms would fall and out of which they 
would be unable to crawl. They could 
be killed by reinserting the stick or they 
may be left to die or to devour one an- 
other. 

An instance is related where a cut 
worm attack was forestalled by removing 
their food material from the ground. A 
piece of sod was turned over before the 
grass had made much growth. It was 
dragged to bring up the roots and dry 
them. A week later another dragging 
was given it, which destroyed every green 
thing. It was then planted with corn, 
and it entirely escaped the usual cut- 
worm attack. 

The two preventives to be specially 
commended seem to be the salt and the 
copperas. A Maryland farmer says: ‘I 
tried the salt by selecting a piece of 
ground occupied for three years by a 
straw-rick, and upon which my cattle 
ran. I selected this plot, as I had always 
found worms worse is such places. Im- 
mediately after planting the corn, I ap- 
plied one tablespoonful of .salt scattered 
over the hill. Nota hill was touched by 
cut worms, but all around this plot, 
where salt was not applied, the worms 
cut two to three out of five hills, and I 
often found one to fifteen cut worms in a 
hill, but none where the salt was applied.” 
Another experiment, with copperas, re- 
sulted in there not being a hill cut or a 
worm found where the copperas was 
used, while the entire field elsewhere cut 
from two to three hills out of five, with 
sometimes fifteen cut-worms in a hill. 





Potato Scab. 

Prof. Burrill, of the Illinois Industrial 
University, was recently called upon to 
explain the cause of ‘‘potato scab,” and 
to show why some varieties are free from 
the disease while other varieties planted 
in the same field and rows; are entirely 
ruined by it. The Professor says in re- 
ply. 

“That the cause of the injury called 
‘scab’ upon the potato has not been well 
worked out, and it cannot be asserted a8 
certainly known. Probably several dis- 
eases are included under this common 
name. But a negative point which may 
be considered thoroughly settled, is, that 
insects are not the authors of the mis- 
chief. There is, to be sure, an appear- 
ance of insect work, but nothing what- 
ever has been observed to prove that 
they have anything to do with the malady, 
while many facts disprove it. 

The, disease has been attributed to earth- 
worms, but in this again we have only 
guess work, and the negative evidence is 
quite strong. One or more species of 
fungi have been accredited with the des- 
tructive work, yet little is really known 
about these as agents, rather than results. 
A fungus named Rhizoctonia solani ds 
found on potatoes, leaving, either singly 
or in groups, little pustulesin the skin, 
leaving a peculiar roughness, which is 
called scab by pany. This, however, is cer- 
tainly different from the corroded spots to 
which the name is more appropriately ap 
plied. 

If any one will take the trouble to look 
at the year-old twigs of most trees and 
shrubs, he will readily find in the bark 
little light colored, rough specks. These 
are known to botanists as lenticles, and 
consist of cork-like formations, the cells 
of which soon lose the power of absorb- 
ing water, and of course die. They are‘ 
however, normal growth, and cannot be 
classed as diseased product. They like- 
wise occur on the potato tuber, which it is 
worth the while to remember, is a true 
branch of the stem, and in this respect is 
like ordinary rial branches. But it is 
claimed thst under some circumstances, 
these lenticles are beginning points of 
rupture and decay in the skin, and that 
the final result is the scab, without the 
jntervention of any living external agent. 
Too much water and too much nitrogen- 
ous manure are the principal causes given 
for the cork-like development. The dis- 
ease is certainly worse on rich and wet 
land. 

So far as known, the depressed, rough 
spots on potato tubers, usually called 
scab, are the result of normal erowth 
carried to excessive and destructive de 
velopment through surroundings adverse 
to the potato, and there is nothing of a 
contagious character in the malady. 
The scab on the seed cannot, in this view, 
affect the next crop. The difference in 
the structure of the skin of the different 
varieties, is quite enough to account for 
the facts noted in the letter of inquiry.” 


e 
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A Ciover-Seed Destroyer. 
Several correspondents of the Experi- 
ment Station have complained this spring 
that they failed to cut their elover in time 
through waiting for it to bloom—the ap- 
pearance of flowers being the usual indi- 
cation that it isready for mowing. June 
22, Mr. J. W. Wood, of Baraboo, who had 
observed the general failure to bloom at 
the usual time, brought specimens for ex- 
amination and called my attention to the 
scarcity of well-opened heads on the Uni- 
versity grounds. The plants in question 
are thrifty, and do not differ in general 
appearance from other well grown clover 
plants; but instead of opening flowers at 
the proper season they stop with the form. 
ation of green heads, within which the 

undeveloped corollas can be seen. 


Where whole fields are affected, as 
seems to have been the case pretty gener- 
ally through this part of Wisconsin this 
year, the appearance is as if the plants 
were just about to flower; but time does 
not bring them to maturity, and the beads 
darken and dry up asif through blossom- 
ing, but without containing any secd. It 
is only occasionally that full heads or 
scattering flowers are seen. An examina- 
tion of the green head usually shows at 
this season that the base of the unopened 
corolla is brown and deaj, and on open- 
ing it is seen that the ovary is either en- 
tirely wanting or shriveled and discolor- 
ed; but in many specimens no indication 
of the author of the mischief is to be 
found. In others, however, the corolla is 
occupied by a white and (very rarely 
orange colored) footléss round maggot, a 
trifle over one-sixteenth of an inch long 
and about one-third as broad. 


If a handful of heads are brought into 
the house it is usually but a short time be- 
fore these maggots may be seen by dozens 
crawling out of the unopened buds and 
dropping upon the table, where they 
squirm about. In a breeding-jar they 
quickly change to pupe inclosed in spin- 
dle-shaped-cocoons. The adult insects 
have not been obtained from these speci- 
mens yet; but there is no doubt that the 
species is the clover-seed midge (Ceeido- 
myia leguminicola, Lintner) described in 
Canadian Entomologist, xi., 45, and in 
Agricultural Reports of 78, ’79, ’84. 
When the maggots leave the flowers they 
usually fall to the ground to complete 
their transformations, but some cocoons 
are spun in the flower-heads. According 
to Professor Comstock there are two or 
three broods each season. 


The insect has done little harm in Wis- 
consin this year, except in an indirect 
way by causing delay in cutting the 
clover. But it 1s a source of considerable 
loss where the secend growth is relied 
upon for a supply of seed, which it almost 
entirely destroys. It is safe to predict, 
therefore, that little seed can belooked for 
this fall where the failure to bloom proper- 





ly has been noticed this spring. The 


official reports referred to mention the 


clover maggot as occuring in Vermont, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia; but from its abund- 
ance with us it is to be expected that ob- 


servation will show it to have a general 


distribution at least in the Northern States 


in June, or before the maggots have had 
a chance to develop, wherever they have 
been observed this year; in this way Te-| THe moet EXTENSIVE PURE BREDILIVE TOCK 
ducing the second (and third?) brood, 
which destroy the crop of seed. Where 
seed is not cared for the insect does little 
harm, but concerted action is requisit 
wherever it has appeared if itis to be 


obtained in a year than by drawing sod from 
elsewhere. It issupposed generally that the 


sowing grass seed, but experience proves that 
‘even this advantage is not always gained.— 
American Cultivator. 


tivator, says that if-farmers would thrive 
they must change their policy. 
must concentrate their labor, they must give 
toa few acres the care now usually bestowed 
on many, and if necessary to do this they must 
diminish their farms. Many an acre of corn} Camd 
and many of rye now yield only ten to twelve 
bushels, and even less. Many anacre is mowed 
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kept under. At best, prevention car be 
but incomplete, as the larve have been 
found to attack the flowers of the white 
clover, and are presumably capable of 
living, at least in small numbers, in alsike 
and other species of clover.—Pro fessor 
Villiam Trelease,in N. Y. Tribune. 


The “Woolly Taste”: to Mutton. 


Stephen Powers, inthe Country Gentie- 
man says: 

‘The idea that the wool gives taste to 
the flesh, either by its growth before 
butchering, or by its touchin the butcher- 
ing or after, is a very old one, but it is er§ 
roneous. The flesh of the sheep partakes 
of the flavor of its food more than does 
that of the steer or the hog; and the milk 
still more, perhaps. But all the apparatus 
of glands and cells and tissues for the 
manufacture of wool is situated in the 
skin, and all its deposits are made there, 
without affecting the flesh. 

“The disagreeable ‘sheepy’ flavor is 
imparted to meat by age, by bad feeding 
(or no feeding at all), and by the delay in 
the removal of the viscera. Let a sheep 
be properly managed from birth to 
butchering, and the entrails be taken out 
with neatness and dispatch, and the car- 
cass may be wrapped in the yolkiest, 
wrinkliest skin, without detriment, barr- 
ing the uncleanliness. From the enor- 
mous preponderance of the breed, the 
much decried ‘ Merino taste ’ is the scape- 
goat for all the bad feeding and worse 
butchering of the country. A sheep may 
yield the best flesh of all the domesticated 
animals or fowls—or the worst.” 








Coal @shes for Heavy Soils. 

A writer in one of our agricultural con 
temporaries says that for the purpose of 
making stiff soil friable, sifted coal ashes, 
where they can be readily had, are better 
than sand. They are .more easily dis- 
seminated through the mass, and contain 
a small proportion of mineral salts like. 
wise, though their merit is principally 
mechanical. I had a patch of clay over 
trap rock that, after a rain, took on the 
consistence of putty. I could do nothing 
with it. Vegetable manure it scorned, 
and the spade cut in it as though it was 
skim milk cheese. The place was made 
the receptacle of the winter’s ashes. Two 
years after, it was dug up through a mis- 
taken order in the fall. Next spring I 
manured it, and had it dug over. Then I 
planted it, of all things in the world, with 
melons. They were a striking success. 
More than that, the friability of the soil 
remained permanent. x 





TF the rain water in the cistern is foul 
through decay of the vegetable matter in 
it, one ounce of permanganate of potassa 
40 each fifty gallons of water will sweeten 
it. Putinthe potassa and stir up well. 
The water willturn purple, and if it does 
not clear in a few moments a little more 
of the permanganate of potassa should be 
added. The refuse will settle in a sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the cistern. 





Agricultural Items, 





SHEEP manure, on account of its richness in 
silica, will make wheat grow stout and short, 
with heavy heads, where other manures produce 
long, soft straw, and not so solid heads. Itis 
also admirable for corn. 





THE only proper time to use the hay tedder, 
says the American Cultivator, is as soon as 
possible after grass is cut. Lighten it up then 
and it will very soon be in position to put into 
cock without injury. If clover hay is partially 
dried before being shaken up, its leaves, which 
are its most valuable part, are broken off and 
destroyed. : 





THE Toront> A/ail says that as potato rot is 
caused by a parasitic fungus which remains in 
the ground come time after the crop of potatoes 
has been gatherel, it is not safe to plant 
potatoes on the same ground the next year 
after potatoes have been affected by the rot. 
Potato rot is a kindred disease to corn smut, 
and the same rule should prevail in both cases. 
Two or three years should elapse between the 
crops. 





Mr. L. F. ALLEN, of Buffalo, N. Y., though 
over eighty years of sge, a few years ago 
decided. that he wished to learn how to make 
choice butter for his home market. He is now 
making between 200 and 300 pounds of butter 
per week, from a herd of over 40 grade Guern- 
sey cows—Shorthorn cows bred to Guernsey 
buils—and is selling the butter at 35 cents per 
pound, on contract. Mr. Allen’s motto seems 
to be ‘‘ never too late to learn.” 





THE Farmers’ Magazine says the best method 
of ridding the ground of cut-worms is to plow 
late in the fall, turning the earth up deep. Do 
not harrow it, but leave it in the rough condi- 
tion. The frost will penetrate thesoil and kill 
the worms. Should, however, the plowing be 
done too soon, the worms will have time to 
seek protection lower down, and the plowing 
should therefore be done as late as possible, 
for fear that some of the worms may escape. 
P low the field again in the spring, but as early 
as possible, and the work of extermination will 
be complete. 





Any one who has bought rolls of sodded 
grass for lawns or cemeteries knows that the 
cost is very heavy for the ameunt of ground 
covered. In most cases, with alittle care in 
preparing a rich, mellow seed bed and sowing 
a variety of grasses, a much better sod can be 


sodding process is more expeditious than 
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ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD ‘ 





Clydesdale Horses Percheron-Nermau 


orses, English Draft Horses, Trot- 
‘ting-Bred Roadsters, Imported 
French Coachers, Cleveland 
Bays and Shetland Ponies, 
:§Wolstein & Devon Cattle. 


No further evidence is needed of the UNUSUAL 
Care with which our stock has beer selected than 
the fact that HunpREDs of animals imported and 
sold by us during a career of ten years. every one 
we believe, including a/l kinds and all breeds, is 
now alive and doing well, with the exception of 
only five. We feel safe in saying that no other es- 
tablishment in America can approach such a 
showing for the length of time and the large num 
ber of animals. ; 
No careful and judicious person will, fail. to 
well consider this important fact in making his 
purchases. We invite critical inspection of our 
stock and careful comparison with that of any 
other establishment. 

Prices Low! Terms Easy! Visitors wel- 
come! Correspondence solicited! Cir¢ulaze 
froe! Ment on MicnigaAN Farmer. Address 


POWELL BROS., 


a26tf #Springhoro, Crawford ©o., Penn. 





"ES Se N ay 7 5 
REED & BRAIDWOOD, 
ALMONT, MICH. 


Importers and breeders of Percueron Horses. 
Have on hand a choice lot of stallions and mares 
of our own selection in France. Also a choice lot 
of grade stallions and mares. , Imported stock 
registered in Stud Book of France. Parties in 
want of horses combining both individual merit 
and choice breeding should call and see our 
stock. Prices low; terms easy; particulars on ap 
plication. Address as above. f3-6m 


Lt C. DRAKE, 
WESTON, - - MICH, 
BREEDER AND DEALER IN 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


Two beautiful sta!lions, imported Nomed and 
Bob Nagle in service. Good pasture at 50 cents 
per week. 


TREMONT 1565, 
Record, 2:28 1-2. 


Sired by Belmont, sire of Nutwood (record 2:18%%) 
Ridgewood (record 3:19): dam, Virginia by Aiex- 
ander’s Abdallah, sire of Goldsmith Maid (record 
2:14). For terms and catalogue address 


W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich, 
DIMON CREEPERS. 


In this new breed of fowls are combined more 
desirable qualities than in any other variety ex- 
tant. Thevarethe ‘Ne plus ultra” of ajl do- 
mestic fowls. Ezgs can ve obtained from the 
originator for $3 per sitting. Orders received 
now and booked as received. Ali inquiries will 
be promptly answered. Address 
jay20 JOHN DiMON, Walkerville, Ont. 


Morton Manufacturing Co., 
ROMEO, - MEAICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Morton’s BReversible Tread Horse- 
Power, Monarch Feed-Cutter, 
and the Monarch Adjustable 
Swing Saw Table. 


which, with the Feed. 
Grinder whith we eell, 
romprices the best set 
of machinery in the 
market for the general 
farmer. The Power is 
made with an adjusta- 
ble elevation and has a 
m& “overnor which givesit 

as perfect and steady a 

. notio» asan engine and 

- wae can be adjusted to run 
the power fast or slow. The Feed Cutter is made 
with an adjustable steel throatlining, which gives 
four new cutting edges without ex:ra cost. It has 
the capacit? to cut one ton per hour. The Grind- 
er attached to our Power will grind from 10 to 15 
bushels per hour with two horses. For references 
we direct you to John F, Hagerman, Romeo; Hon, 
A.B. Maynard, Romeo; Eugene Smith, St. Clair; 
Hon. H. H. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. Wm. L. Web- 
ber, East Saginaw; G. N. Terrill, Lapeer; S. L. 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, N. Y. 

We also make a power especially adapted te 
Grain Elevators and other stationery purpo-es, 
which will elevate five bushels per minute, fifty 
five feet high, with one horse and medium cleva- 
tion. For this purpose we refer you to Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, Gainer 
Station; James Johnson, Casso; olis; John Gard- 
ner, Oxford. Correspondonce solicited. For 
further particulars and illustrated circulars ad- 
Mention this paper. _d9- 

















dress as above. 


NEWEST & BEST 
THE MACK 


DOOR HANGER. 


Cannot be thrown from the track; 
runs at the touch of a finger while 
carrying the heaviest door; it is the 
strongest hanger made, and the only 
hanger in the world having a Lathe- 













‘In the market, and hag the only per- 
fect splice in use. 


THE MACK DOOR HANGER CO. 
Sole Proprietors. For descriptive 
circulars and price address 

OSCAR HOPKINS, Manager, 
jny20 Romeo, Mich 





POLE TIP! 
Patented 1885. 
It ig as good as life insurance, for it will often 


WAGON 


save life and property. Th- dxtaping of the pole 
is aiways the sturter for a general smashup. 

Manufactured by the Michigan Malleable Iron 
Works, Dettoit, of best material, Will fit any 
het> ae pole. Has been adopted by many wagon 
makers in Michigan. Am anxious to place them 
the world over. No extra charge for patent. 
Prices $35 per hundred, will deliver to any part 
{e a positive 


To Wagon Makere—It w & wagon over one 


without it every time. Can only be ordered from 
je9 506 


F. E. SPRINGSTEEN, 
167. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 








Ben. PERLEY POORE, in the American Cul- 


They 


ARABIA 


1866. 


Established F A Y 5 8S 


MANILLA ROOFING ! 


Resembies fine leather; for ROOFS, OUT- 
SIDE WALLS, and INSIDE in place of Plas- 
ter. Very strong and durable. CARPETS and 
RUGS of same materia}. 
tin-onials and samples Free. W. H. FAY 


Catalog ne with tes- 
& CO., 
au4-12t 





Heave Powder. 
The only Safe. and Relia- 
to Cure.. 





ty (pe Roller; {ron track; strongest | 


Says a western agricultural paper: ‘‘In a 
few years hogs will be bred for lard or meat 
and bought and sold as lard hogs or meat hogs, 
just as we have the draft and the roadster, the 
beef cow and the milker.” 





east of the Mississippi. Information on 
this subject will be gratefully received. 

The only remedy that can be advised is 
that recommended by Professor Comstock 
‘—to cut the spring clover next year early | dreds! 








whose burden—if it may be called a burden—| 1). Remeay. 
amourts toscarcely half a ton. How much] Whistlin 
wiser, how much more grateful, to give to} Tested 

these acres a proper cultivation, and gather 
bushels for pecks and nearer tons for hun prepaid. 


Most dealers sell it. 
GO & DOq kane Mitts, Wis., for & package, 


It is Warranted 
‘eaves relieved but not cured. 

years by huudreds of horsemen. 
Send 75c. to F. B. FAR- 


or 


‘ell ) our dealer to handle 
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A SAVING OF ONE-THIRD 


IN THE COST OF PLOWING, 
To 
DU Tuches 288 en 


16 aches, 





si tees IMPROVEMENT OF TE uy 
The New Deal Ploy 


SINGLE, DOUBLE AND TRIPLE FURRY 
THE NEW DEAL solighterin draft, more easy 


led, cuts a vee 
furrow and accomplishes double the ‘work 


THE plow. ow tips 

is iighter in draft, jj 
HE NEW DEAL weight, less in pres 
low one-third more land in'a day than the Suly 


low. 
is all steel, stron 
THE NEW DEAL '= ste) e009 11 og 
Gang Plow ever made clearly suitable to the a 
THE WE small as 1 em large farms, Peal 
‘ after one season's 
THE EW DEAL ure and sale is pronoun 
all who have used it, the greatest improvement; 
the most costly and laborious part of farm lahen 
plowing. 7 } 
The universal verdict is, “It does all yon Claim 
for it, and we would not do without it.” 
Send for Circular to 
DEERE & CO., Manufacturer, 
MOLINE, 1) 


B, il, 
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WILSON’S 
Cabi tet Creamery & Barrel Chyy 


AND ALL DAIRY SUPPLIES, 








The woman's friend. It saves three-fourths'ettte 
labor in butter making; easily operated; you iy 
sweet cream from sweet 1k; you have sweet 
milk to feed which trebles its value. Send for 
circular. Agentswanted. Address 

FLINT CABINET CREAMERY (0, 


: Fuint, Mice, 
THE 
Pte) 
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Grain Threshers, Horse Powers, and Enciy 





Highest prize awarded these machinesat thelq 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large pun 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportu 
for trial given. For full particulars address 
‘ST. SOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., New y 
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IF YOU WANI 
TO SAVE MONE 


you can do £0 by buyig 


as? CANE MILLS, 
=a Fruit Evarorates, 
GRAIN DRILL, 


= and inany other farm-impl 
“Seem nets for the next 30 

an days of 

J.A. FIELD & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE , 
WIND MILLS i 


Thrown in and out of wind by { 
revolving the pomp rod, doing, 
away with all levers, pull 
res peculiar to all other mill 
Lock oo whee’ — ng yon 
m trong, an urable. a 
ranted, €@- LAVE AGENTS WANTED. 


STOVER MF'G CO,"tctso::” 








‘ 
For Ensilage and Dry me 
The heaviest, strongest, and best a “ 
the World. Adapted to all kinds of powers A 
easy running, and have immense Linen a vil 
trial of the Ross Machines in Compt ms: Ik 
others will fully substantiate the above Cc a 
lustratéd circular and book on Ensilage S¢ 


E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0! 


t 
FORMERLY OF FULTON 
ul 





Incorporated 1884 
THB CELEBRATED 


“BRADFORD” 
PORTABLE MiLL. 


CORN, WHEAT & FEED, 
FLOUR MIL MACHINES. 

Send for descriptive Cirex- 
lar. Address plainly 


= The Thos. Bradford Ce. 
174, 176, 17% W. Second St 
CINCINNATI, & 
ae 
: SES. 
DEDERICK’S HAY PRES‘ 14 
ing theo 
set at wall 








Established 1840. 








Order on trial, address for circular and tocation 
Western and Southern Storehouses and Agen y. 
P. K. DEDERICR & 20-5 Aloe — 





Certain preventive for Caked 
Bag, Milk Fever, and 
racked Teats. * 


ttle 


16 eases. 
$1. Send for cir 
Garget Specifie Co..kanss* 








a fall 
Ale ar na 
=] 
oat 


UR ILLUSTRATED JOURN 
A. lete oe of ay Romper 
sen on on. 

conditions tor male, Address J. & C. 81 
Newark Ohio. 


WOODRUFF REDGER 


This very large and handsome red grape 
offered for sale for the first time wi 
tions. <A seedling ef Concord, perfec 
early and anager profitable. 
Parties wishing eitber to propagate oF 
fruit should apply at once 

EVA 


T H. SCOTT, Ann Arbor, WO, 
ssh 

Send six cents for poss of 

A PRIZES 
goods which wil jn tw 


]8e 
more money right away that anything @°. pos 
world. ‘Allo either sex, succeed fzom firat 
The broad road to fortune opens peter a 


ers absolutely sure. Atonce 
‘Auguste, Maine 
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HOL.anp is one vast bulb garden. Its 
sandy soil, under which water can be 





ARK LICE PARASITES. 


—_—— 


ENT, 
ENTOMOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE, July 28, °85. § 


r of the Michigan Farmer. 

a interesting to know in what strong 

ce our parasitic friends are coming to 

“ rescue of our deciduous trees from 
os ravages of the scaly bark louse, 
Jecanium tilie (Fitch). I have no doubt 
put that this insect would entirely de- 

our shade and forest trees, if it 

were not for its natural enemies. I have 
xen these lice from no less than fifteen 
seen kinds of our common trees and 
shrubs this season, among which are the 
passwood, black ash, hard and soft 
pple, white oak, black oak, hickory, 
black cherry, apple, and currant bushes. 

The lice begin hatching about the last 
of Juse when they crowd upon the leaves 
god insert their beaks along the veins 
sod midribs, where they suck their nour 
ghment until fall. Just before the 
aves fail they return to the under side 
ofthe twigs where they settle down to 
remain during the rest of their lives. 

After settling upon the twigs they be- 
come & hardened scab of the same color as 
the bark, ard complete their growth 
shout the middle of June. The eggs are 
id under the scale, and if removed 
during the latter part of June they will 
be found to be full of little white eggs. 
Ihave counted over 2,000 eggs under a. 
medium sized scab. If allowed to in- 
crease at that ratio, our trees would soon 
sll be destroyed, but the parasites and 
birds bave come to our rescue. One 
thousand of these scabs were removed 
from the twigs to determine what percent 
of them were being destroyed by parasites 
snd it was found that the eggs under 820 
gales were entirely destroyed, and under 
many others they were partially destroyed, 
Add to this the great numbers eaten by 
birds in May and June, and we can safely 
gy that not more than ten per cent of 
the eggs laid ever produce a mature in- 
sect. 

Kerosene and soap emulsion, if applied 
to these insects, will destroy all with 
which it comes in contact. It is best ap- 
lied in the fore part of July, soon after 
the eggs are hatched. 


B 


Cc. P. GILLETTE. 





THE FRUIT CROP. 





The July report of the Department of’ 
Agriculture has the following summary 
of reports received during the month in 
regard to fruit prospects: 

APPLES. 


On the ist of June it was stated that 
“prospects point to a crop but little be— 
low that of an average bearing year.” For 
an “off” year the bloom was remarkably 
full, especially in the New England and. 
Middle States, where it equalled that of 
an ordinary bearing year. This high 
promise has, however, not been sustained, . 
unfavorable conditions having operated to 
materially lower condition. The decline’ 
isconfined to no particular section, but is: 
reported about the same from ali the ap- 
ple growing regions. 

fn New England indications are for 
about the usual product of a non-bearing 
year. In Massachusetts and Connecticut: 
considerable damage is being done by the’ 
eanker-worm, Paleacr’ta vernate, and eon- 
dition may be still further lowered. In 
New York, trees as well as fruit have 
suffered from this pest. Westchester 
county reports that the trees are being 
destroyed by it. Young fruit has fallen off 
to an unusual extent, and condition has 
dropped fifteen points, from 85 in June to 
ia July. 

The Atlantic States from New Jersey to 
North Carolina all return much lower. 
condition, and report the abundant prom- 
ise which characterized orchards of a. 
month ago as sadly wanting now. Some] 
counties report injuries from insects, as} 
curculio in New Jersey, and destructive | 
insects and bugs in Virginia, but the us- 
wl complaint is that immature fruit is'| 
very generally faliing off, no cause being 
assigned. 

In the Ohio Valley and Northwest the | 
low condition of June has been still: 
a lowered, and the product will be; 
it 


PEACHES. 

The prospects for peaches have likewise 
declined during the past thirty days. In 
those districts which escaped winter kiil- 
ing the bloom was very profuse, and on 
June 1 gave promise of a crop fully up to 
the average. Since that time condition 
hes steadily declined, except in the Gulf 
States, where an unusually large crop is 
ilready assured. Injury has been done by 
Unseasonable weather and by insects caus- 
ing the young fruit to drop badly. The 
une condition of New Jersey was 90, the 
Present 79, showing a loss during the 
Month of 11 points. In the same time 
Delaware fell off 10 and Maryland 14 
Points, 

There has been no improvement in the 
condition of the orchards of the Western 
ad Northwestern States. The winter 

ng Was most thorough and so com- 
Plete has been the failure that peach 
growing will hardly tver be attempted in 
at section. 
GRAPES. ' 

Where vines were not killed by the 
itvere winter there promises to be a fair 
Hy of grapes. In the more northerly lat- 

€s, except where “laid down” and 
Carefully protected from the rigors of the 
on, vines were badly damaged, in 
many places suffering equally with peach- 
‘s The Concord seems to have wintered 
: st in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, and 
en to be a prime favorite on account 
its hardy bearing qualities. The usual 
mage from insects and rot is reported 
eekly from all sections. ‘‘‘ Yellow 
¢' 1s reported in Juniata County, 

— bug in West Virginia, and in 
‘tornia grasshoppers are said to have 

tought great injury. 





— A.J.Coox once more explodes the 
ty that sweetened water in vessels in the 
gg will attract and destroy the codling 
ieee says he has caught hundreds of 
al moths in this way,and with the “sour 


| keep better and sell better in these draw. 


‘one knows that there is a perennial new- 


found anywhere at three feet from the 
surface, is excellently adapted to the 
growth of tulips, hyacinths and the like. 
A Holland bulb grower tells how hya- 
cinth bulbs are increased: ‘‘The bulbs 
are planted in September, the soil being 
first fertilized by putting sixteen bushels 
of manure on each twelve feet square, 
then we take a hyacinth bulb and cut 
across the bottom several times, plant ‘and 
in June we lift. The one bulb. will be 
divided into several small ones of perfect 
growth. The first year they are planted 
élose; the second year we must plant 
them in new soil as they would not grow 
two years in the same ground. Every 
year each bulb gets more space, until five 
years elapse, when they are then ready to 
sell. The soil sometimes gets ‘ bulb sick’ 
and will not grow them; then we plant 
some other species of flower, and at the 
same time enrich the soil. Thus we 
change their homes alternately, and can 
always utilize the ground. Bulbs have 
about six different diseases, which cause 
much trouble and loss of money. Some- 
times the soil gets tired of the bulbs and 
refuses to grow anything. We giveita 
time to rest, and then we dig up a depth 
of four feet, put on a double quantity of 
fertilizing matter, and after another 
short rest it is willing to start to work 
again. You know everything in life 
must have some time to rest or it wears 
out, and is no good afterward.” 


. 


An eastern florist gets lilies of the val- 
ley two weeks earlier than he could out 
doors, by placing a portable frame over 
them early in the season, which will soon 
bring the frost out of the ground and start 
the plants. Instead of being planted in 
@ corner and neglected, the lily of the 
valley should be planted in the sunshine, 
in light sandy soil, and manured, and 
when the bed gets crowded, alternate 
strips a foot wide should be dug up and 
manure dugin. This treatment will give 
much finer flowers than are commonly 
seen. 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is a 
shrub that deserves much more attention 
than has been usually bestowed upon it. 
It is an easy growing plant, very profuse 
bloomer, bearing extra large showy pani- 
cles of pure white flowers—sometimes 
tinged with pink as it ages—holds its 
blossoms an exceedingly long period, 
blossoms in fall when no other shrubs 
are in flower, and its blossoms make nice 
dried parlor ornaments in winter. We 
consider it one of the best and too long 
neglected. It deserves a place every- 
where. 


Tricks of the Trade. 


Mr. L. B. Pieree, in the Ohio Farmer 
tells how the retail berry dealers manipu- 
late packages to delude the unwery pur- 
chaser. He says that the ‘ Cincinnati” 
berry crate or two bushel stand is stillin 
use by the larger growers, and is popular 
with dealers. After all is said and done, 
he continues, it is in many respects the 
most desirable way of handling stra wher- 
ries: It isa fact that berries look better, 





ers than in quart boxes. He had constant 
examples pointed out, when marketing 
strawberries this year, of the truth of all 
three of these propositions or two propo- 
sitions and a corollary. 

**One day a dealer showed me a stand of 
fruit that he claimed was much nicer than 
mine. A little analyzing of the contents 
showed four varieties of berries, about 
two-quarts in half a bushel being very 
nice Sharpless. These were distributed 
judiciously on the surface of the drawer, 
a huge, coxcombed berry, ax or seven 
inches in circumference, adorning the 
center of each drawer. If these large 
‘berries had been placed upon the tops of 
quart boxes the seller would have bees 
told that his berries did not run even or 
had been “ deaconed;” if hid away in 
the boxes they would not have shown or 
helped the sale. 


*‘Qne Saturday evening I saw a dealer 
buy a half bushel of choice selected Cum- 
berland berries at a time when [ knew he 
had an overstock of berries in drawers. [ 
watched to see what he would do, and it 
was not long before I noticed him take a 
box of the large berries and quietly dis- 
tribute them over the tops of two drawers 
from which he was retailing. To an un 

practiced eye the berries were all large, 
and his prices being as low as his neigh- 
bors’.on either side he got by this little 
trick a considerable advantage, and the 
half bushel of fancy Cumberlands sold 
several bushels of Crescent. Strawberries 
in quart boxes begin to look dingy and 
dusty in two or three hours and there is 
no way of helping the matter, whiie every- 


ness about the haif-bushel drawer filled 
with berries that deceives the eye, if not 
the understanding. A little shoveling 
over with the paddle hides dust and in- 
cipient mold and helps out the grocery 
man or huckster when he would be hope- 
lessly lost if he was obliged to retail from 
the quart box.” 


Cabbage Cut-Worm Remedies. 

- The cabbage cut-worm is a villain of 
the deepest dye. His one aim and object 
in life seems to be to destroy as many 
cabbages, in a limited space of time, as 
possible. And he usually does it. There 
are numerous methods of overturning the 
‘well-laid plans of this worm, all more or 
less satisfactory or unsatisfactory. One 
very old trick is to to punch holes in the 
ground near the base of the plant, with a 
sharpened stick. If the soil is compact, 
the worms cannot escape, the sides of the 
holes being too smdoth for them to crawl 
out. If the soil is porous and light, it will 
be wise to visit the holes every morning, 
and insert the stick in them, killing the 
worms if there be any. It has been re- 
commended to wrap about the stems of 
the young plants walnut leaves, or brown 
paper, before setting. The worms cannot 
penetrate through these protections. But 
this requires time, many wrappers, and 
no little patience, when a field of size is 
to be planted. Fall plowing has its advo- 
cates, and not without reason. If land 





| known fruit grower of great experience 


-Mich., writes to Purdy’s Fruit Recorder 


in September, and kept clear of weeds un- 
til planting time the next spring, the 
young worms are deprived of nourish- 
ment, and asa result, will not be as abun- 
dant as they would otherwke have been. 
Prof. Riley gives as his most successful 
method of destroying cabbage worms, 
poisoning balls of any succulent plant, 
and placing them about the field fer the 
worms to feed upon. Dr. Oemler for a 
number of years trapped cut-worms uader 
leaves and grass placed on the ground 
among the other plants, but recently im- 
proved upon his old method by poisoning 
the trap leaves with a solution of Paris 
green or London purple, thereby avoid. 
ing the necessity of hunting for worms 
every morning. One year, by placing 
cabbage leaves and bundles of grass along 
rows of watermelon hills, he caught, by 
hunting daily, 1,568 worms on about one- 
fourth acre. An excellent methed is to 
sprinkle clover with Paris green water, 
laying the clover at intervals between the 
rows, in loosely tied masses or balls. A 
sure plan, though very tedious, is to care- 
fully search for each worm, dig it out and 
destroy it. If our farmers will give as 
much attention to capturing and destroy- 
ing the white caterpillar, which produces 
the eegs from which the cabbage worm is 
evolved, great good will be accomplished 
thereby.—Our Country Home. 





Peach Yellows. 


There seems to be some mixture of 
ideas in the minds of some who have 
given thought to this subject. A well 


recently spoke vehemently against a 
idea that fungus in the earth was t 

cause of the peach yellows. Laterin the 
convention some one asked how long it 
would be safe for one to leave the ground 
in which a yellowed peach stood before 
planting another, and the speaker re- 
plied, ‘‘about one hundred years.” This 
would seem to imply that in spite of his 
argument against root fungus, he thought 
the trouble was in the ground somewhere. 
If not root fungus, one can conceive of 
no reason why a new peach tree should 
not be planted at once where the otherN 
one grew. Mr. Gully, of South Haven, 


that there are plenty of trees from one to 
six years old near there growing in spots 
where trees with the yellows had been 
taken out. - Indeed, the digging up of 
earth and exposing it to the atmosphere 
is often sufficient to destroy the fungus. 
Some years ago Mr. Alfred Cope, of Ger 

mantown, had a white pine tree badly 
infected with the yellows. It was a fine | 
tree near the entrance gate, and which he 
was reluctant to lose. He took out with 
fork and spade as much of the earth as 
possible, as if he were going to transplant 
the tree, and then filled in the whole 
with fresh earth, and the result was that 
the tree wholly recovered. In the cases 
of pines and spruces the diseased plants 
are found to have the growing fibres cov- 
ered with the silky or cobwebby spawn 
of the fungus, just as they are in the early 
stages of the peach yellows.— Gardener's 
Monthly. 





> 


Profitable Apples. 


R. M. McKinstry, who is probably the 
largest apple grower in the United States, 
and who yearly ships apples to Europe 
from his orchards at Hudson, Columbia 
Co., N. ¥., in reply to a ‘question from 
Mr. Patrick Barry, president of the West- 
ern New York Horticultural Society, in 
regard to the most profitable varieties 
with him and Lis methods of culture, 
says: 

“‘As for varieties I would name the 
following: The Early Red Astrachan 
and Duchess of Oldenburg, then Groven- 
stein and Maiden’s Blush; later varieties, 
Baldwin, Greening, Ben Davis, Tompkins 
County King, Jonathan, and Newtown 
Pippin. As respects cultivation I think 
it well to crop with potatoes, cabbage, 
or corn for a few years, but always to 
keep the soil in good condition, for which 
I prefer barnyard manure. I turn in 
green crops, such as clover, rye and buck- 
wheat; clover and rye preferable with me. 
Mv trees are planted 20 feet apart, say 168 
trees to the acre, and they, of course, drop 
their heavy foliage in the fall on the land 
about the trees, which together with the 
clover and a light sprinkling of manure, 
decays and Keeps the soil ia fine condition, 
which when turned under apparently 
causes the trees to make a good yearly 
growth. Ihave tried the experiment of 
grass and have found it to act well by 
top-dressing. ‘The trees appeared bright- 
er late in the fall, and the leaves did no 

drop as soon as the trees that had receiv 

ed cultivation; there was notso great a 
growth, but a very healthy, hardy appear. 
ance. 

‘*My soil is gravelly and sandy loam 

porous nature, and in planting I have al 

ways made it a point toset the trees deep- 
er than usually recommended, and have 
found it of benefit, as the roots are well 
out of the way of the plow, and I find but 
little difficulty in plowing close up to the 
trees. As far as my experience goes with 
my orchards, I find the results satisfac 

tory, but different soils and locations 
might require diff-rent treatment.” 


Information ‘Wanted. 








MATHERTON, July 29th, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will some one tell me what is the reason 
my strawberry plants do not bear? The 
vines grow very rank, standing ten inches 
to a foot high, and blossomed very full. 
A few berries formed and partially de- 
veloped, but the balance of the blossoms 
dried up. Soil, clay loam, and highly 
fertilized with barnyard manure. 

F. A. 


Can the Apple be Raised With Profit. 
The important question which our 
northern fruit growers have now to de- 
cide is in regard to the apple. Can it be 
be raised with profit? We cannot, at 
present, examine the question in detail, 
but it may be said that the planting of 
apple orchards has greatly fallen off for a 
few years past; many have been neglected 
and lefta prey to insects mainly for the 
reason, perhaps, that some seasons of un- 
fortunate weather have prevailed for 
awhile, and left us without a crop until 





have even cut down their orchards. This 
course is wrong, -and a few years more 
will make it plain. We shall always need 
the apple in abundance; no other fruit 
can wholly take its place. With the 
present low rate of orchard planting the 
demand for good apples will soon exceed 
the supply, no matter what other fruits 
are in the market.— Vick's Magazine. 


Horticultural Notes. 








Grape rot is destroying the grape crop of 
Calhoun County. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the American Garden 
says he applies a mixture of oi] meal and wood 
ashes to his strawberry vines while growing, 
which serves as a fertilizer and contains no 
weed seeds. 


Prov. Coox says in the New York Tribune: 
‘“* We have made a thorough trial of ice-water 
for the cabbage worm (larva of Pieris rapx) 
with no show of benefit. We even put the 
caterpillars in ice-water for two minutes, after 
which they continued to eat, pupated, and 
came forward as butterflies. I thimk the only 
argument in favor of this ‘remedy’ is that it 
may be very grateful to the caterpillars on hot 
days.” 





A MEMBER of the Western New York Hortt- 
cultural Society reports having used a mixture 
of lime, sulphur and carbolic acid on pear 
trees pretty badly affected with blight, and it 
appeared to arrest the disease. Another re- 
ported that a Bartlett pear, half blighted, had 
been raved by digging around it and applying 
a peck of salt, and then returning the soil. A 
neighbor had used fish brine around blighted 
trees, and it had proved a remedy. 





AN Ohio strawberry grower says the Windsor 
ty planted im alternate rows with other 
kinds as fertilizers, would produce more 
bushels to the acre than any berry he had ever | 
Lraised. The same gentleman thinks the state- 
ment sometimes made that the Crescent is the 
lazy man’s berry is a mistake, as it requires 
considerable care and attention to keep the 
plants thin enowgh to do their best. They 
should have plenty of room in the row, and the 
runners should be trained to form stools 
around the parent plant, giving the rows a 
width of eigateen to twenty inches when in 
bearing. 
a 





Says “ Hortus,” in the Husbandman: ‘When 
green peas are fit for the table there will be 
ittle demand for asparagus. The shoots 
ghould then be allowed to grow thatthe roots 
may store up strength for producing the next 
season’s crop. A heavy coating of fine manure 
should be spaded into the bed as soon as you 
cease cutting. The shoots should be allowed 
to grow uatil after they have stopped blossom- 
ing when the bed should be mowed and the 
stakes either burned or removed from the bed. 
A heavy covering of well rotted manure ap 
plied to the bed in the fall will be very benefi_ 
cial to the next season’s growth. There is no 
danger of applying too much manure to the 
asparagus bed.” 





HENRY WILB0R, in the Germantown Tele- 
graph, says: ‘‘if farmers here in Hilisdale 
County, or adjoining counties in Michigan, 
were asked what the yellows in peach trees are, 
their reply would probably be, ‘ Don’t know; 
never saw them.’ Here we know nothing o¢ 
them. The writer has seen a few trees on the 
light sandy soils of the Lake Shore region dy- 
ing with the yellows, butin the rich, heavy and 
clay soils of this part of the country yellows 
appearto be unknown. Trees appear to live 
here until some hard winter killsthem. Ihave 
known of their living about thirty years, and 
then I believe were killed generally by severe 
cold winters or over-bearing. Isit not prob- 
able that deficiency of certain elements in the 
soil causes a lack of necessary requirements 
for the life and well doing of the tree (called 
yellows)? If this is trae, a partial remedy may 
be found in afree use of ashes, potash, bone 
meal and nitrate of soda.” 


a 








To thoroughly cure scrofula, it is mecessary 
to strike directly at the root of the evil. This 
is exactly what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, by 
acting upon the blood, thoroughly cleansing 
it of all impurities, and leaving not even a taint 
of scrofula in the vital fluid. 








Apiarian. 


THH BEST HONEY PLANT. 











To the Editer of the Michigan Farmer. 

Ip a recent issue of the FARMER I read 
an article in the Apiarian column under 
the above caption in which the writer 
seemed to give the preference to buck- 
wheat. Buckwheat may produce the 
most honey, but I doubt whether the 


duced from the blossoms of white clover 
or of basswood. On thiscoast it is found 
that the blossoms of the wild sage pro 

duce by far the greatest quantity and the 
best quality of any other plant. The wild 
sage grows spontaneously on all hillside 
and table lands of this coast. It requires 
a deep rich sandy soil for its growth, and 
wherever it grows everything else will 
grow to perfection. 
I received a note froma lady in Louisiana 
asking me if I thought it would flourish 
there, as she was in the bee business and 
would like to procure some of the seed 
for tria). I gathered neerly a quart of the 
seed, supposing she would send for some, 
but as she never has I still have it on 
hand and would be glad to send small 
quantities of it to any of your readers 
who may wish to make a trial of it. A 
few stamps to prepay postage will ensure 
a small package sufficient to make a trial. 
I can collect any quantity of it on short 
notice. 

The severe drought of the present sea- 
son, extending from January last, has 
been disastrous to the bee industry. Two 
neighbors, having each 300 stands of 
bees, say they have not yet had a single 
new swarm, and it is feared. sufficient 
honey will not be made to kedp the bees 
alive. While with you at the east the 
severe winter has been destructive to the 

bees, here the severe drought has been 
destructive to the bloom of the honey- 

producing plants. With nearly eight 
months of uninterrupted dry weather last 

year, followed by an unusual!y light fall 

of rain last winter, supplemented by six 

months of rainless weather this year, your 

readers will doubtless conclude that every- 

thing must be completely dried up here. 

Not so, however. 
atmosphere keep vegetation green, and 
all planted and tilled crops look flourish- 
ing and vigorous. J. 8. Tresrts. 











Temedy,”’ but no codling moths, 


to be planted with cabbages is plowed 


last year; and for the same caus some 


Santa Rota, Ca'., July 12th, 1886. 


quality of it will compare with that pro- |. 


About a year since | 


The fogs and damp} 


- uses it, 


THE American Agriculturist says that 
if 1t is desired to have box honey of the 
‘whitest and most attractive appearance, it 
should be removed from the hive as soon 
as all the cells are capped over. Those 
who produce honey for their own use 


to avoid the extra trouble required, will 
find that if the honey is kept on the hives 
until later in the season, it will be well 
cured, and they will also learn that while 
it will not be so white, it will receive an 
extra coating of wax over the cappings, 
which will render it less liable to be ef- 
fected by moisture when kept for use later 
in the season. Besides, it is a fact, that 
unless it is kept under the most unfavora- 
ble circumstances, such honey will retain 
its flavor much better when held for some 
time, than that which is removed from 
the hive as soon as capped over. 





L. F. Assot, in the American Bee 
Journal, tells us that to obtain the best 
results from bees, it is safest and best to 
put each colony to be wintered in proper 
condition for wintering, at latest by the 
middle of October, or at any rate when 
the weather is warm enough so the bees 
wil cap in the syrup which is best to feed 
them for winter stores. ‘‘I am so well sat 
isfied on the point of wintering bees on 
sugar syrup, that I do not hesitate to pro- 
claim that the bee is only at its best when 
it sits down to its table in winter to an 
exclusive diet of pure granulated sugar 
syrup. Another essential point is, that 
the colony be fed sufficient to insure a 
full supply of stores to carry it through 
all contingencies till May 1, at least;‘be- 
cause I do not consider the bee at its best 
unless it can calmly, with smiling coun- 
tenance, feel beyond the reach of possible 
contingency of lack of stores to foster its 
young during the coquetting of Apri] 
with winter; enabling it to keep at home 
and ‘snap its fingers’ at the weather til 
May wakes the willows and maples.” . 


THERE is much yet to be learned of the 

habits and instincts of bees. It is a curi- 

ous fact that one of the most successful | 
students of bees, an observer to whom we 
owe much of our knowledge of these in- 

teresting insects, was blind. He has had 
many very watchful successors, but yet in 
fact we know but little as compared with 
what there is to be known. A lifetime 
may be spent investigating the mysteries 
hidden in a bee hive and still half the se- 
crets would be undiscovered. The forma: 
tion of the cell has long been a problem 
for the mathematician; while the changes 
which the honey undergoes offer at least 
an equal interest to the chemist. Every 
one knows what honey fresh from the 
comb is like. * It is a clear yellow syrup 
without a trace of solid sugar in it. Upon 
straining, however, it gradually assumes a 
crystailine appearance—it candies; as the 
saying is, and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass of sugar. It has not been suspected 
that this change is due to the action of 
light; that the same agent which deter. 
mines the formation of camphor and 
iodine crystals in a bottle causes the syrup 
honey to assume a crystalline form. This, 
however,is the case. M. Schieble, an emin- 
eut chemist, has inclosed honey in stop- 
pered flasks, some of which he has kept in 
perfect darkness, ‘while others have been 
exposed to the light. The invariable result 
has been that the sunned portion rapidly 
crystallizes, while that kept in the dark 
has remained perfectly Jiquid. And this 
is why bees work in perfect darkness and 
why they are so careful to obscure the 
glass windows which are sometimes placed 
in their hives. The existence of their 
young depends on the liquidity of the 
saccharine food presented to them, and if 
light were allowed access to this the syrup 
would gradually acquire a more or ‘ess 
solid consistency; it would seal up the 
cells, and in all probability prove fatal to 
the inmates of the hives.—WV. Y. Times. 











ale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50¢.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunio: 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 0c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are & sure cure, 60 
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only, and care less for the looks and more | ' 








THE WONDER 


¥s becoming universal as to how such an ime 
mense sale could be created in Lowell for 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. But, my friend, if 
} you could stand behind our counter a week 
and hear what those say who are using it, 
the reason would appear as clear as the 
noon-day sun. The real curative power of 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA demonstrates itself 
in every case where our directions ae faith- 
fully regarded. We would that we might 
get before the people a fractional part of the 
confidence that is expressed to us every day 
in this medicine by those who have carefully 
noted (without prejudice) its effects upon the 
blood and through that upon the whole sys- 
tem, stimulating all the functions of the 
body to perform the duties nature requires 
of them. Try a bottle and satisfy yourself. 


Cold Hands and Feet. 


LOWELL, Feb. 3, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
About one year ago my daughter commenced 
taking your Sarsa la. At that time she 
had very little appetite; could take no lon; 
walks, and her face was badly broken ou 
withahumor. She was low-spizited; troubled 
with éold hands and feet; her blood seemed 
r, and she was in a condition which 
anxie ® 


€0! nds and feet as previously. And 
I attribute this improvement in —— 


1 our e 
large yond intends to continue its 


n 
taken six 
use. I was 
at first. I now have great faith 
blood purifier. y iy, Bs 
A. L. HINCKLEY, 
No. 264 Broadway, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1; or six for 
$5. hy on by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR “CHAPPED HANDS,” 





Tt fs because nothing 
for the Toilet 

extensive! 

It is ch a 


cle 80 
poses. aL 
lovet of fino step Gon AFFORD to boteeeien een 
uare and round cakes; also, in pound bars. Ask yo 
gist tor woe oy — ample. Be sure your Barber 
is Genuine and 
Soaps are the finest in the world. we mas 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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er’? sent one year also. You’can 


dress and the “Farmer” to another if desired. 
is $1.50 per year, making the scale cost you just $3.50. 


JOHNSTONE & CIBBONS, Publishers Micuican FARMER. 
44 Larned St., West, Detroit, Mich. 





The above Scale, which will weigh trom a quarter of an ounce 
to 240 Ibs., will be sent to any address for 45.00, and the “‘Farm- 


have the scale sent to one ad- 
The ‘*Farmer’’ 





A THRIFTY WOMAN 


Buys nothing until sure that 
she needsit. Butshe promptly 
inquires into any article whic 
promises to save her strgngth 
and health. 


Zoa-Phora (Woman’s Friend) 
CURES any and all of those 
painful and wasting diseases 
which destroy the happiness, 
usefulness and beauty of so 
many girls and women. 


For proof, positive proof, of 
this, address Zoa-Phora Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Madam! If you or your daughter 
suffer from any of these com- 
plaints, by neglecting to learn 
about this remedy you make a 
ma stake. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


P. §.—Dr. Pengelly’s book on ‘ Diseases 
of Women and Children,’ sent gratis to any 
lady. Postage, in sealed envelope, 10 cents. 





FrontRank Double Top 


WITH HOT SHELF. 





This vapor stove is acknowledged to be the best 
in the market. Sample stove.sent at reduced price. 
Send for circular and Price List. Agents wanted. 

American Vapor Stove “9 
1t 6 Champlain Street, Cleveland, O. 





BY MAIL POST-PAID : 


A 








A Great Medical Work on Wanhov, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physica) 
Debility, Premature Decline in man, Errors of 
Youth, and the untold miseries resulting from 
indiscretions or excesses. A book for every man, 
young, middle-aged and old. It contains 125 pre- 
scriptions for all acute and chronic diseases, each 
one of which is invaluable. Se found by the 
author, whose experience for 23 yoome is such as 
probably never before fell te the 
cian. 800 pages, bound in beautifal #rench mus- 
lin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary 
and professional—than any other work sold in 
this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00 by: 
mail, post-paid. Illustrative sample 6 cents. 
Send now. Gold medal awarded the anthor b: 
the National Medical Association, to the Presgi- 
dent of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso- 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respectful- 


ly referred. 
Tithe book should be read by the yeung for in- 
struction, and by the afflicted for relief. It wil) 


benefit all.—London Lancet, 

There is no member of society to whom thie 
book will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, inetructor cr cleryman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, er Dr. 
W. H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Masé., who may be consulted on all diseases re- 
quiring ekill aud experience. Chronic andob- 
stinate diseases that have baffled the HE A skill 
of all other physicians a specialty. L gncn 


treated successfully without an in- THYSELF 


stance of failure. 
HANCERY SALE.—!n pursuance and by 
wrtue of a decree of the Circuit Court for the 
County of Wayne, in Chancery made and entered 
on the sixth day of May, A. D., 1885, in a certain 
cause therein pending wherein John C. Williamsis 
complainant and John Seeley defendant. 

Notice is hereby given that I shall on the-3d day 
of September, 1885, at 12 o’clock noon of said day, 
sell at public auction at the Woodward Avenue 
entrance to the City Hal), in the City of Detroit, in 
suid County (that being the building in which the 
Circ: it Court for the County of Wayne is held) all 
the title and interest of said John Seeley accord- 
ing to a certain land contract to him made by John 
C. Williams on the 8th day of January, A. D., 1879, 
in the following Jands, to wit: All tbat certain 
— or parcel of land situated in the townsbipof 

tramck, Wayne County and State of Michi- 
gan, aud known and cescribed as follows: Lot 
numbered five of John C, Willams’ subdivision of 
the N. W. 34 and part of the N. E. \ of &% section 
eighteen, 10,000 acre tract of iownship one (1) 
south _— eleven (11) cast, a8 of record in the 
office of the Register of Decds for said Wayne 
County, said lot five containing five and 701-1000 


acres. 
Dated July 20th, A.D. 1885. 

JOHN D. CaNFIELD, 

Circuit Court Commiss‘ener 





e 


for LL Courty, Michigaz, 
ATKINSON & ATKINSON, 
Solicitors for Complainant. _ 
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LEONARD'S PATENT SPECIE PACKET, 


FOR SENDING COINS SECURELY BY MAIL. 


Holding any fraction of a dollar; coins can’t lose 
out; fits anyenvelope. Wanted in every house. 
Send 10c for sample dozen post-paid. 

C. H. LEONARD; 89 Miami Ave., Detroit, Mieh 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $/. 


ot of any physi- . 


Michigan Central R. R. 


Depot foot of Third street. Picket offices. 66 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue. 
Merrill block and Depot. All trains arrive an 
depart on Centra! Standard time, which is 28 min 
utes slower than Detreit time. 








Leave. Arrive. 
Chicago Trains going west from west 
NewYork LimitedEx.. §1.00pm §11.15pm 
Mail, via Airline. ..... 7.3am 20pm 
Lon — oa *9.05 a mm *6.45 p m 
Kal.& Three RiversAc *4.00pm  *11.45am 
itr on Sor rg naeaade 7.00pm , 7.30am 
Pacific Express........ 9.10 pm §6.00am 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express........... .05 am *6.45 pm 
Grand Rapids Express. *4.00pm *11.45am 
Night Express......... §910pm *6.00 am 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY 
Mack’w & Marq’e Ex.. *8.45 am *9,25 pm 
Bay City and Saginaw. 5.10pm  *10.50am 
Night Express......... +10.55 p m 7.00am 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Cincinnati Express.... *8.20am  [f*7.1Qpm 
St.L. Cin, Clev.and Col §3.00pm  §11.40am 
Grose Isie Accom..... *4,30 pm *8 00 am 
Cincinnati Express.... He pm §8.10am 
Toleco Express........ 9.35pm  §11.05pm 
Canada Division. 
Leave. Arrive. 
Buffalo and To- going east. from east, 
ronto Trains, 
Atlantic Express....... §6.20a m §8.45 p m 
Accommodation........ 5.00 am *8.45 pm 
Fast Day Express...... 12.5 pm  §12.35pm 
New York & Boston Ex  *7.30pm 5.50 p m 
Limited Express....... $11.25 P m 55 am 
§Haily. *Except Sundays. +E xcept Saturdays, 
Except % 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W. RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Agt. Gen’) P. &. T. Agt., 
May 24th 1885. Detroit, Mitch. Chicago, I 





| eae & PERE MARQUETTE RAIL- 
WAY, 





*ye Foot of Third Street. Ticket office, 66 
oodward ave., cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 





Trains run on Central Standard Time. 


Arrive, Depart, 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *10:50am %8:45 am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *3:40pm *12:45 pm 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp.. *9:50pm 6:00 pm 
Bay City & Ludington 12:50am 11:30 pm 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor @ax 
on Day Trains. 


*Daily except Sunda Daily. 
. ” on eee P. YT, Agh 


L4== SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHs 
ERN RAILWAY, 





Trains ran on Central Standard Time. 





Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave. Arrive, 
Ph ston — wea 710 am 1 00 pm 
cago Express........ 8 50 an 

gory aa Cleve- ai Mbit ne 
an A Ox 

Payette, Onienee prose 3 ” pm 710 pm 
cinnati Express...... 6 10 pm 10 20 am 
The 7 10 p m train will arrive, and the 8 00 


)m 
train en from the Fourth street depot. Other 
trains will arrive and depart from the Brush street 
depot. Daily except Sunday. - 

p-town oo office No. 66 Woodward Ave., 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 





.| P)ETROIT, MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
D *" ~~ RAILROAD, ae 


July 27, 1885. 

Pioneer East and West Line through the Upper 

Peninsula of Michigan, _ 

WEST. STATIONS. Bast. 
No.3 No.1. 0.2 Ne.4 
i a ee ee. Ae. 
7 20 145 A...Marquette...D 200 7 00 
55% 1256 .......Onota....... 2 47 8 34 
Oxo “19 ..... Au Train..... 8 07 907 
tae. ee Munising..... 340 1005 
yes e ‘ P.M. PeMe 
oO? 10S osc MOM deed xs 00 «61220 
12 25 9 48 Dollarville, .... 6 00 2 00 
12 35 CS 260%. ewberry..... 6.05 2 10 
19 85 CS ge: ‘alms....... q 435 
9 25 73 D...St Ignace...a 8 15 6 00 


615am A... Mackinaw @ity.... 9 
1030p m -Bay City........ ry H = 
1 i eee Sagipaw......... 630 
Bee  ‘éscous Grand Rapids 715 
800 * .Kalamazoo.... 10.“ 

CS re Port Huson... 00. 40 « 
We ee teas Detrolt ..cceccoe 1045 


Nos. 1 and 2are express trains and run daily, 
making close connections at Mackinaw City with 
Michigan Central night trains 

Connections made at Marquette with the Mar- 

uette, Houghten & Ontonagon Railroad for the 

ron and Copper Districts, and with boat lines for 
Duluth snd the Northwest. 

Trains daily except Sunday. 

Trains run by Central Standard Time. 
D. McCOOL, W. J. TENCH 

Gen’) Sup’t.. 

Marquette, Micn. 


Traveling Agent. 
Marquette, Mich. 





ETROIT, GRAND HAVEN & MIi- 
WAUKEE RAILROAD. 





ate go Foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen- 
Standard Time, which is 28 minutes slower 


De Arrive 

*Morning Express...... - 6:50am 11:45am 

*Through Mail........... 10:30am 4:50pm 

*Grand Rapide Express.. 4:Wam 9:45pm 

Holly and Saginaw Ex... eee 

= Express.... ..... 10:30pm 5:am 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + no 

Night Express has Wagner Sleeper from Detroit 


a ae an be red at G. T 

ee) ar 8 can be secu Ay ey 
Ticket "Ome Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street, 
W.J SPICER, CE. 


General Manage cityP ar po 
ener: rT ° . ' 
Detroit.” . Detrolt.. 





ABASH, ST.LOUIS & PACIFIC BR. 
Depot foot of Twelfth Street. Trains run on 





Central Mantest time. pen 
eave @. 
Chicago & Local... Exo *9.10 am pee 
St. Louis Limited Exp.. +1.20 pm 11.55 am 
Chicago Limited Exp.. 1.20 pm 11.50 pm 
St. Louis & Ind. Exp... _.... 11.50 pm 
Toledo & Pittsb'rg Exp 320 pm *11.55 am 
Adrian Accommodation *5.00 pm .35 am 
Chicago Exp. ........ $9.80 pm 16.00 am 
Ind. Louisyv & St LExp +9,30 pm 00 am 


t Daily. *Except Sunday. + Except Saturday 
§ eno eens nt 
man sleeper through to, Indiana 
Louis and Chicago. on —,* 
City Ticket Uffice 167. Jefferson Avenne. . 
A, F. WOLFSCHLAGER, City Ticket Agt? 
W. H KNIGHT, Commercial Agent. 


U 


Admits both sexes. No saloon temptations. Instrue- 
tion ne on ee re. only $36 





ear, ‘all te it. 2nd. President H< 
THOMPSON, D. Do Westervilin: Franklin Gor Obie, 
jy28.4t 





B &Q. R. R. the only through line with its 
.own track between Chicago and Peoria or 8t. 
Louis aad Denver. my26eow 











~ (HH MICHIGAN FARMER. 


August 4, 1885 
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A LESSON TO LOVERS. 





She, with a milk pail on her arm, ; 
Terns aside with her young cheeks g owing, 
And sees down the lane the slow, dull tread 
Of the drove of cows that are homeward going, 
* Bessie,” he said; at the sound she turned, 
Her blue eyes full of childish wonder; 
My mother & feeble, and lame and old— 
I need a wife at my farmhouse yonder. 


“fy heart is lonely, my home is drear, 
I need your presence ever near me; 

‘Will you be my guardian angel, dear, : 
Queen of my household, to guide and cheer me? 


* Jt has a pleasant sound,” she said, 
* @ household queen, a guiding spirit, 
To warm your heart and cheer your home, 
And keep the sunshine ever near it. 
Iam only a simple ehild, 
a my mother says in her daily chiding, 
And what must a guardian angel do 
When she first begins her work of guiding?” 


“Well, frst, my dear Bessie, a smiling face 
‘Is dearer far than the rarest beauty, 
And my mother, fretful, lame and old, 
Will require a daughter's loving duty. 
Yeu will see to her flannels, drops and tea, 
And talk with her of lungs and liver; 
Give her your cheerful service, dear, 
*The Lord HeJoveth a cheerful giver.’ 


*You will see that my breakfast is piping hot, 
And rub the clothes to a snowy whiteness; 
Make golden butter and snowy rolls 
And polish thimgs to a shining brightness; 
‘Will darn my stockings and mend my coats, 
And see that the buttons are sewed on tightly; 
You will keep things cheerful and neat and sweet 
Thst home's altar fires may still burn brightly. 


« You will read me at evening the daily news, 
The tedious winter nights beguiling ; 
And never forget that the sweetest face 
Isa cheerful face that is always smiling. 
In short, you'll arrange in a general way 
For a sort of sublunary heaven; 
For home, dear Bessie, say what we may, 
Is the highest sphere to a woman given.” 


The lark sang out to the bendirg sky, 

The bobolink piped in the nodding rushes, 
And out of the tossing clover blooms 

Came the sweet, clear song of the meadow 

thrushes. 

And Bessie, listening, paused awhile, 

Then said, with a sly glance at her neighbor, 
“But John—do you mean—~hat is to say, 

What shall I get for all this labor? 


*To be nurse, companion, and servant girl, 
To make home’s altar fines burn brightly. 
To wash ani iron and scrub and cook, 
And always be cheerful, neat and eprightly; _ 
To give up liberty, home and friends; 
Way, even the name of a mother’s giving; 
Te do all this for one’s board ard elothes; 
Why, the life of an angel isn’t worth living!” 


And Bessie gaily went her way 

Down through the fields of scented elover, 
But never again since that summer day 

Has she won a glance from her rustic lover. 
The lark sings out to the bending sky, 

The clouds sail on as white as ever; 
Tac clovers toss in the summer wind, 

But Beesie has lost that chance forever. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


THE GRASSHOPPERS. 








Shuttle of the sunburnt grass, 

Fifer in the dull cuirass, 

Fifing shrilly in the morn, 

Shrilly still at eve unworn; 

Now to resr, now in the van, 

Gayest of the elfin clan; 

Though I watch their rustling flight, 
I can never guess aright 4 
Where their lodging places are; 
*Mid some daisy’s golden star 

Or beneath a roofing leaf, 

Or in fringes of a sheaf, 

Tenanted as soon as found! 

Loud thy reveille doth sound, 

When the earth is laid asleep, 

And her dreams are pagsir g deep, 
On mid-August afternoons; 

And through all the harvest moons, 
Nights brimmed up with honeyed peace, 
Thy gainsaying doth not cease, 
‘When the frost comes thou art dead; 
We along the stubble tread, 

On blue, frozen morns, and note 

No least murmur is afloat; 
Wondrous still our fields are then, 
Fifer of the elfin men! 








iscellancous. 











"BER LITTLE FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW SHE CAME BY IT. 


There were half adozen grave gentle- 
men in the drawing room of the late Mrs, 
Priscilla Jones, putting on their great 
eoats, and buttoning their gloves ready 
for departure. With all the usual cere- 
monies they had laid their respected 
friend in her grave, talking, as they drove 
to and from the cemetery, of her long and 
blameless life. They had listened with 
decorous interest to the reading of the 
will that bequeathed all of which she died 
possessed to her only kinsman, a nephew; 
shaken hands with and congratulated the 
heir, who, with the keys of his new po. 
sessions in his pocket, would leave for his 
home in Manchester by the next train. 


All was over, yet notquite. Ata whis- 
per to the heir from Dr. Raye, Mrs. Jones’ 
medical attendant, the bell wasrung, and 
answered by a young girl, pale and heavy 
eyed with many along vigil beside the 
bed of a querulous invalid. 

**T am sorry my aunt made no provision 
for her servants,” Mr. Jones began, fumb- 
ling-the while with his pocket book. ‘I 
shell retain the cook and housekeeper in 
my sefvice, so they will not be the losers 
by her death; but as you will have to seek 
another situation, here are the wages due 
to .you—and—a trifling recognition of 
your attendance to your mistress.” 

**Take it, Margaret, take it!” cried little 
Dr. Raye peremptorily, when she hesitat- 
ed to accept the crisp, new hank note Mr. 
Jones regardcd lovingly before he folded 
and tendered it to tearful Meg. ‘“‘I can 
certify that you deserve to be rewarded 

, for your care and tenderness. Take it, 
and be off with you to your friends. You 
‘want a long rest and country air.. Go and 
get both at your grandfather's before you 
think of anything else.” 

Meg curtseyed and vanished. Her boxes 
were already in the back of the roomy 
trap in waiting for her, anc Aunt Martha, 
to whom it pertained, was speculating 
with her blooming daughter Patty as to 
the style and fashion of their contents. 
Mrs. Priscilla Jones had spent the last two 
years of her life in a search of health at 
‘various.watering places, carrying her ser- 
-vante with her and shutting up her house 
till the nearapproach of death hurried her 

“pack to it. So for that time Meg had al- 
most been a stranger to her relatives, and 


ejaculated the old lady. 


it was with a sobof joy that she threw her 
arms round the neck of the tall, gray-hair- 
ed old man, who stood ready to help her 
into the vehicle. 

** It’s so good to be with you once more, 
grandfather.” 

“‘ And it’s good to haye ye, Meg! The 
house has been terribly unked (lonely) 
since your Uncle Joe took it into his head 
to emigrate; and the poor old lady begins 
to fail sadly. Maybe she'll brighten up 
when there’s some one to look after her 
better than I can.” 

Aunt Martha listened stolidly. She was 
the wife of Mr. Hawley’s eldest son, and 
it was her money that made him a toler. 
ably prosperous farmer; but she did not 
consider herself bound by her marriage 
vows to do aught for the aged parents of 
her husband beyond taking them occasion 

ally a chicken, or a little of the firm, sweet 
butter on which she prided herself. 

‘So your name wasn’t in the old lady’s 
will, Meg?” Aunt Martha remarked, when 
she had guided her steed through the nar- 
row streets of the town, and a mile of 
smooth country road lay before them. 
“‘That’s all you got by serving the rich 
night and day.” 

“TI had my wages, aunt, and kindly 
treatment. I had no right to expect more,” 
said Meg, a little resentfully. ‘“‘And yet I 
did have more, too,” she added, remem- 
bering the note which, in her embarrass- 
ment at confronting so many strange gen- 
tlemen, she had slipped into her pocket 
without examining. 

She smoothed it out on her knee as she 
sat beside her cousin at the back of the 
vehicle, her grandfather and Mrs. Hawley 
turning.round in their seats that they too 
might see it. 

“For twenty pounds, I declare!” cried 
Patty, the first to spell the amount. ‘‘Oh, 
you lucky Meg; where will you spend it? 
Just think of the many pretty things you 
will be able to buy yourself with it!” 

‘‘She’ll not spend it at all!” said Ler 
grandfather, speaking with decision. 
“It’s Meg’s little fortune, and if times 
don’t mend with us, I’m afraid it’s the 

only fortune she'll ever have left to her.” 

Mrs. Hawley now broke in to lecture 
her daughter on her frivolous ideas; and 
Patty’s saucy replies provoking more and 

more rebukes, Meg and her grandfather 
had to keep silence. So not another word 
was said respecting the banknote till they 
had stopped at the door of the old fash- 
ioned cottage that had been the home of 
the Hawleys for several generations. 

But it was produced for grandmother's 
inspection as they sat at tea, and passed 
from one to the other with careful hand- 
ling and much admiration. 

“I suppose I had better put it in the 
bank,” suggested Meg. 

“‘Nay, nay, my lass, don’t yerun any 
risk with it,” her grandfather exclaimed; 
“but sew it up in your clothes, or keep it 
hidden between the bed and the mattrass. 
Banks are always breaking, and it would 
be hard on ye to lose your little all.” 

‘‘But there’s the post office saving 
banks; it would be safe in one of them.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe it, Meg; I don’t believe 

it,” the old man responded. ‘‘ Why, 
they’ré Government concerns, and don’t 
tell me the Lords and Commons would 
trouble theirselves with the affairs of poor 
‘folk like we. No, no; you keep your 
money in your own hands, my lass, and 
then you’ll know where’t is when you 
want it.” 
- More enlightened than her grandsire, 
Meg smiled at his notions, but she did not 
offer any opposition. The note was con- 
signed to a place of safety, and the rest of 
the evening spent in inquiring for old 
friends and school-fellows. 


Not till the following day, when she 
was kneading the dough for a batch of 
bread, her silver-haired grandma watch- 
ing contentedly that which had so often 
taxed her failing strength severely, did 
Meg contrive to say— ° 

“You have not told me what has be- 
come of Laurence Vyne.” 


“There, now! how often we do seem to 
say least of what’s most in your thoughts!” 
“He has had a 
hard time of it, my dearie, with that fath- 
er of his. I don’t marvel he hasn’t been 
tempted many a time to break away and 
leave him to it. ’Tis terrible, ye know, for 
@ man to be a disgrace to his only son.” 


**Laurie promised his mother before 
she died,” said Meg, hurriedly; ‘‘and he 
would not break that promise.” 

‘‘He’s had enough to make him, let 
alone his good place at Mr. Emsworth’s 
the builder’s. When Laurie’s father took 
to going there half mad with drink, and 
raving at his son before all the work peo- 
ple, it wes not to be wondered at that the 
master paid the lad his wages, and bade 
him get work elsewhere.” 

“Poor Laurie!” whispered Meg, her 
eyes filling with tears. 

** Ay, dearie, he’s been sore tried; but it 
must eomfort him now that he done bis 
duty to the last.” 

Meg looked up with a startled air. 

‘Eh, child! didn’t I tell ’ee Dick Vyne 
died, and was buried just after Christmas? 
As soon as our Joe heard of it over there, 
in New Zealand, he wrote to say there was 
a good opening for Laurie if he’d come at 
once.” 

“And he’s gone! Gone, and without 
one good bye!” 

Not knowing what she did Meg took her 
hands out of the pan and wrung them. 

Her grandmother looked “at her doubt- 
fully. Her hearing was failing as well as 
her strength, and she was not sure she 
heard that plaintive cry aright. 


**Who’s gone? Not Laurie; how could 
he with his father’s funeral to pay for, and 
the doctor’s bill, and every publican for 
miles around bringing a-score to be set. 
tled? With no regular work since he was 
turned off at Emsworth’s how’s he to pay 
these, let alone gather up the price of the 
passage across the sea?” 

Meg had all these things in her mind 
the first time she encountered Laurie 
Vyne striding down a lane to his lodging 
long after everyone else had left his work. 
Always inclined to be reserved, and too 
proud to take anyone into his confidence, 
he had of late become almost moody. The 
struggle had been such a long and terri- 
ble one, that who can feel surprised if he 
had begun to faint by the way. 

He had done his duty faithfully; but 





not yet could he take consolation by it; 


and the smile that irradiated his features 

when he greeted Meg was the first they 

had worn through many a long day. 

She might not stay to talk with him for 

long, since her grandfather had forbidden 

it. He’d naught to say against the young 

man, he admitted, but that he came of a 

bad stock, and, might, nay, most likely 

would, turn out asbad as his father. Any- 
how, his lass should not be seen, walking 


Remembering this, Meg hurriedly drew 
away the hand she had given him. Her 
eyes were full of tears but her words were 
hopeful ones. 

“You'll not lose heart, Laurie! There's 
brighter days in store. Not here, per- 
haps; but you will join Uncle Joe, won't 
you?” 

“T can’t go away till I can leave an 
honest namie behind me,” he auswered 
sadly. 

‘‘ And by that time the place you were 
to have will be given to someone else.” 

“Ay, long before that. Ten pounds; 
would barely clear off father’s owings, 
and then there’s the passage money.” 

“But you'll not give up hoping, 
Laurie?” 

“Not if you will be true to me, Meg.” 

The kiss for which she unhesitatingly 
held up her rosy mouth was her only re- 
sponse. The next moment she was hurry- 
ing home, and Laurie had shouldered his 
basket, and resumed the route to his, 
dreary untidy lodgings. 

Two days afterwards the postman left a 
letter there for him. It contained a blank 
sheet of paper from which fell a banknote 
for twenty pounds. 

Next Sunday Laurie’s place in the choir 
wasempty. He started for New Zealand, 
and months elapsed before Margaret Haw- 
ley heard his name again. 

CHAPTER IIl.—WAITING AND HOPING. 


Not one, but two summers had come 
and gone since Laurie Vyne left the vil- 
lage, and now it was nearly autumn again, 
and Meg was still living with her grand- 
parents. 

Aunt Martha protested that it was a 
downright waste of time to be wearing 
out her good clothes, and getting no 
wages, in pottering about for two old peo- 
ple; but Meg turned a deaf ear to such re- 
marks. Her grandmother had now be. 
come too helpless to be left to strangers, 
and her grandsire, though still hale and 
vigorous, would have missed her sorely. 

It was Meg who milked their one cow 
and looked after the fowls, from which 
they derived part of their income; who 
helped in the garden, rearing such flowers 
that her posies were eagerly sought in the 
market, and who kept the tumbledown 
cottage so neat and clean as to disguise in 
some measure its decaying condition. 

Laboring for others brought with it 
‘cheerfulness and content, and with Uncle 
Joe’s letters always containing good news 
of Laurie, she could sing at her work and 
look forward hopefully. 

Yet here she stands, out in the fields 
where none can see her woeful! looks, 
crushing between her fingers a slip of 
paper that has brought trouble on her 
grandfather, trouble from which even her 
love cannot shield him. 

In spite of Meg’s efforts, tines have not 
mended with the old man. There had 
been a murrain amongst the cattle, and 
his cow had been one of the first of its 
victims. To replace it he went a-borrow- 
ing, and too proud to ask from his son the 
loan to which the farmer’s wife might 
have raised objections, he could only ob- 
tain the sum he required at usurious in- 
terest. 

To repay this he had toiled early and 
late, denying himself and his household 
aught but the most frugal fare; but to no 
purpose. His aged wife was slowly, sure- 


ly fading away, and the expenses of her 


protracted illness made such inroads in 
his earnings, that when his borrowed 
money became due, he knew not how to 
meet the demand. 

Half an hour ago Meg -had found him 
counting the contents of his little bag, to 
which every half penny he could scrape 
together was consigned. She knew but 
too well that there was barely but five 
pounds in it, and yet the anxious look left 
his face and he smiled as she came and 
stoed beside him. 

“Eh, my lass! you've been a blessing to 
‘us ever since you came home, but now 
more than ever; for it’s you that'll be able 
to help us over the hardest trial I ever had. 
Thou knows I’ve done my best to get the 
bit of money together and failed, but you'll 
pay my debt for me, Meg, won’t ye? with 
with the banknote that is your little for- 
tune. I’d a’most forgotten you’d ever had 
it; and if I don’t live to make it up to ye, 
T'll will ye the cottage at my death.” 


Meg was pale to the lips when she stoop- 
ed and kissed the wrinkled forehead, but 
she did not speak. How could she tell 
him the note was no longer in her posses- 
sion; parted with to further the fortunes 
of one whom he had always distrusted? 

Feeling as if she could not breathe in 
the narrow space of. the cottage, and 
quivering with fearand grief every time 
she heard her grandfather’s voice or foot- 
step, she hastened away. 

What should she do? What could she 
do? Appeal to Laurie for the return of 
the money? Alas! long before that appeal 
could reach him her grandfather’s merci- 
less creditor would have stripped the cot- 
tage to satisfy his claim. 

She thought of her uncle the farmer, 
and began walking swiftly towards his 
house to beseech his aid, then hopelessly 
retraced her steps. Aunt Martha kept the 
family purse, and what plea could be 
urged to induce her to take twenty pounds 
out of it? 

Then Meg tortured herself by picturing 
the mingled wrath and surprise with 
which her grandfather would listen to 
her avowal. Ah, would he ever forgive 
her for what she had done? 

But even the prospect of his reproaches 
was not so terrible as the thought of -the 
bitter disappointment she would have to 
inflict. How would he bear it? Would 
he break down under it? Oh, Laurie, 

Laurie, must the sacrifice made so cheer- 
fully for your sake recoil upon this old 
couple, and bring the sorrow of hopeless 
poverty and privation upon them? 

How long Meg stayed in the field, some- 

times weeping piteously, sometimes put- 





ting up fervent supplications, she did not 


cause your 


know, but she felt weak and ill when she 
dragged herself back to the cottage. She 
had resolved that until the morrow she 
would keep her secret, though her heart 
died within her when her grandfather 
read aloud a psalm of triumph, and rever- 
ently thanked God for relief from a great 
anxiety. 

Half distracted, Meg tossed to and fro 
on her bed till morning. As soon as her 


with the son of drunken Dick Vyne. ‘ grandfather had finished his breakfast, she 


knelt down beside him to make her hesi- 
tating confession, that the help he was 
depending on she could not give. 

But some one was coming up the path 
and there was a tap at the door. 

‘*Iv’s Mr. Bennett,” cried Meg’s grand- 
father. ‘‘Come in, sir, come in. I’m 
thankful to say we’re ready for you.” 
The visitor walked in, and Meg started 
to her feet. It was not the usurer, but Dr. 
Raye, sharp tongued, warm hearted, little 
Dr. Raye. , 
‘‘Here’s your receipt, Mr. Hawley; 
don’t get into the hands of the money 
lenders :gain. How came I to settle this 
‘affair? I will tell you. A young fellow 
used to live in this village whose father 
,and I were school-fellows; you know his 
‘history and his son’s. Before Laurie left 
England he came to me, told me all his 
secrets—eh! Mistress Meg, what are you 
blushing for?—and I was able to tell him 
whence came the bank note that set him 
free to goabroad Since thensundry sums 
have been sent to me to be used for the 
benefit of Margaret Hawley, and this is 
one of them. 

Meg’s grandmother died before the win- 
ter, and the news of her death brought a 
letter from Joe Hawley, entreating his 
father to join him. 

The old man went and not alone. Need 
we say who stood on the quay the first to 
welcome Meg to the new land? or who, 
now she shares the home he has made for ] 
her—home that will never be wrecked by 
the vices of his father—often proudly de- 
clares her to be a fortune in herself.— The 

Quiver. 
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Natural Language of Man. 

A few vears ago a society of eminent 
men in Paris discussed the question: 
‘* What language would a child naturally 
speak if never taught?” The devout 
Catholics were of opinion that the He- 
brew language would be spoken in these 
circumstances. 

One scientist was of opinion that some 
form of the Chinese language would be 
the naturaltongue. Twenty different re- 
sults were predicted. 

At last it was decided to test the mat- 
ter, and a committee was appointed to 
carry out the experiment. 

Two infants were procured and put in 
the charge of a deaf and dumb woman 
who lived in the Alps and made a living 
by rearing chickens and tending sheep. 

The woman was given strict injunctions 
to allow no oneto speak to these children, 
‘and, as her cottage was some miles dis- 
tant from any neighbor, the circumstan- 
ces surrounding the experiment were very 
favorable. 

Years rolled on, and many of the mem- 
bers of the society had lost sight of this 
interesting experiment. 

‘Some members of the committee died, 
and there was great danger of the tesults 





world. 

Fortunately two of the members of the 
committee kept faithful watch on the case 
and when the chi’dren were six years old 
brought them, with their nurse, into a 
meeting of the “‘ savants.” Every mem- 
ber was on the tiptoe of expectation as to 
the result. Not one word could either of 
the children utter; their only form of lan- 
guage was a wonderfully good imitation 
of the crowing of a cock, or the cackling 
of a hen or the bleating of a sheep. The 
predictions of science were totally upset 
by a practical experiment. 








The Pleasures and the Trials of the 
Family Physician. 

Many persons hold their doctor in high 
estimate. Oft-times very properly; for 
the man who is faithful and conscientious 
in treating the sick, who furnishes not 
medicine alone but also counsel and ad- 
vice, who makes family secrets his own 
and carefully keeps them, deserves the 
confidence and esteem of his patrons. 

But some people carry this to an ex- 
treme, and think that what their doctor 
doeso’t know is not worth knowing. 

They forget that the general practition- 
er with a large practice is always a very 
busy man, that he cannot give special at- 
tention to any one disease. 

As a matter of fact, in any community 
the “leading” physician, who is crowded 
with work seldom does as good work as 
some younger and less popular man who 
has more time in which to carefully study 
his cases. 

But even those persons who have such 
great faith in their family physician, who 
denounce all specialists as quacks when 
put to the test do not always show their 
faith by their works. If an eye or an ear 
is diseased they goto an oculist or an 
aurist; and very sensibly too, for it is rea 

sonable to expeet that the man who makes 
a study of one set of organs and their dis- 
eases will acquire skill in treating those 
diseases. When a man claims to excel in 
several different branches, he is a “Jack 
of all trades” or a fraud. When a medi- 
cine claims to cure everything, you can 
count it a humbug. The originator of 
zoa-phora is a thoroughly educated phy- 
sician who for upwards of thirty years has 
given special study to the female econo- 
my, and to treating those complaints pecu 

liar to. women, he was led to.put his most 
successful prescription into patent medi- 
cine form, by the fact that he constantly 
received letters from ladies—entire 
strangers frequently—asking for some of 
that medicine that cured Mrs. , men- 
tioning one of his patients. Zoa-phora is 
not acure-all. It is maie for and works 
perfectly in one special class of com- 
plaints; complaints, too, which often per- 
plex and baffle the most successful general 
practitioner. 

We say then, don’t undervalue the faith- 

ful conscientious family physician, but 
don’t conclude that there is no help for 


you simply because he has failed to help 
you. And don’t reject any remedy—which 
comes with good credentials—simply be- 
physician would be jealous 
and turn up his nose. 








of this wonderful test being lost to the | 


A LACONIC WOOER. 


Mrs. Abigail Widgin, a buxom widow 
of four-and-forty, satsewing in the win- 
ter sunlight which fell through the stand 
of geraniums and petunias, before her 
sitting room window. A cheerful wood 
fire burned on the hearth, its flames re- 
flected in the glittering brass fire dogs, 
listening only less brightly than the sun- 
beams themselves. 

Mrs. Widgin was aroly-poly little wo- 
man, with snapping black eyes, cheeks 
like Baldwin apples, and hair in which 
only a few white threads disturbed the 
raven gloss. 

There was an air of determination, it 
is true, in her firm, lower jaw, but this 
was so over-shadowed by the general rosi- 
ness and jollity of her face, as to be hard- 
ly perceptible, and even a close observer 
would have pronounced Mistresay¢ bigail, 
as she sat placidly sewing in the after- 
noon sunlight, a dame as gracious as she 
was comely. 

The clock in the corner ticked monot- 
onously, the cat on the hearth rug alter- 
nately slept, and then, awakened by a 
sudden snap of the fire, awoke to purr 





her. 

The widow sewed on with perfect comg 
posure, end scarcely a firmer curve of the 
mouth betrfyed the -fact that she was 
keenly debating some important matter 
in her mind. Only, from time to time, 
her glance was raised to the dial, and 
when at length the sound of footsteps 
crunching on the snow without, was 
heard, the quick, comprehensive survey 
which the black eyes made of the room, 
indicated some desire that everything 
should be right and trim for the coming 
guest, and showed, moreover, that the 
new-comer had been expected. 

A moment later, and Tiily, the trim lit- 
tle maid, had ushered into the room a dap- 
per little man, with a marked legal air, 
shrewd, twinkling eyes, and a shining 
bald spot on the top of his head. 

“‘Good afternoon, Mr. Sharperson,” 
the widow said, briskly, rising with hos- 
pitable alacrity. ‘I began to fear you 
were not coming.” 

“Good afternoon,” the gentleman 
quietly returned, allowing his hand to be 
shaken vigorously. 

‘*Sit down by the fire,” said the widow, 
bustling about with the desire of doing 
something, yet not quite knowing exact- 
ly whattodo. ‘It must be a cold day, 
for allthe sun. The snow crunches too 
much for one not toknowthat. You 
found it so, didn’t you?” she concluded 
knowing by experience that nothing short 
of a direct question was likely to elicit a 
response from the taciturn lawyer. 

“ Yes,” he answered, briefly. 

“* Uncommon cold, I should say,” went 
on Mrs. Widgin, seating herself opposite 
her guest, and spreading out her plump 
hands to the blaze, as if talking of the 
temperature made her more sensible of it. 
‘Tis colder than usual, for the season, 
don’t you think so?” 

‘« Perhaps.” 

“* Oh, it is certainly much colder.” 

No response. , 

“But then it is, after all, the time o 
the year when one must expect very 
severe weather.” 

Still no reply. 

‘** When the days begin to lengthen,’ 
you know the proverb, ‘ the cold begins 
to strengthen.’ ” 

Still there was unbroken silence on the 
part of the lawyer, and the hostess was 
forced to abandon the weather for a more 
promising topic. 

““You brought the papers for me to 
sign, I suppose, Mr. Sharperson? Of 
course you know that they are all right. 
I trust it allin your hands. I never did 
know anything about mortgages.” 

It was in Mr. Sharperson’s mind that 


‘| for one who knew nothing about legal 


documents, the widow had managed her 
property with remarkable shrewdness; but 
it not being his custom to waste super- 
fluous words by putting his thoughts into 
speech, he made no remark about it. 

“‘T will sign whatever you tell me to,” 
his client continued, with really touck- 
ing confidence. ‘‘ It is hard for a woman 
to have nobody but herself to lean upon. 
I’m sure I don’t know whatI should do 
without you.” 

Again no response. 

‘*T quite depend on you.” 

Still no reply, unless a faint sniff, more 
or less scornful, might be so considered. 

‘* Where are the papers?” 


Mr. Sharperson rose with great delib- 
eration, and from the green baize bag, 
which, on entering, he had deposited up- 
on the table, produced a small package 
of legal papers. 


He turned again to the widow and fire, 
his eye dwelling appreciatively on the 
cheery proportion of both, as, without 
speaking, he handed the documents to 
Mrs. Widgin. 

‘ Are there four of them?” she asked, 
with some appearance of surprise. ‘I 
only expected three.” 

‘* Four,” he said; but he volunteered no 
further information. 

The widow unfolded the papers, while 
the lawyer watched her with professional 
narrowness; and as she looked them over, 
the color flushed yet more in her already 
somewhat florid cheeks. 


‘‘Did you succeed in selling that ten- 
acre lot to Mr. Woodhoffiea?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ How perfectly splendid! 
Why, Mr. Sharperson, I am positively 
getting tobe anheiress. Isn’t there some 
mistake?” 

** No.” ‘ 

** And the sale is really made?” 

ce Yes.” 

‘* For three thousand?” 

ce Yes.” 

‘‘Mr. Sharperson, I have the greatest 
mer I ever had in the world, to kiss you.” 
isi 0.” 

The widow was so astonished at having 
elicited a monosyllable of such a charac- 
ter from the bachelor, that she almost for 
got to bridle, but fortunately remembered 
in time what was expected of her sex. 

‘* Really,” she simpered, ‘‘ you are pos- 
itively dreadful! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of you!” é 
She paused, to give him an opportunity 
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erson had already exceeded the ordinary 


lustily until drowsiness again overcame | 


of saying something more, but Mr. Sharp- | 


limits of his habitual reticence, and by a 
not unnatural rebound, was now more 
silent than ever before. 

“T shall soon begin to look out for 
fortune hunters,” remarked Mrs. Widgin, 
archly. ‘I hope you'll protect me from 
them when they come.” 

Mr. Sharperson’s looks expressed such 
entire willingness to undertake the de- 
fence of his fair client, that he evidently 
did not feel it necessary to put it into 
words. 

“I don’t know,” pursued the widow, 
gazing rather abstractedly into the fire, 
‘* but I shall have to look about for some- 
body to takecare of me. What do you 
say, Mr. Sharperson?” 

“cc I hy sg 

‘Certainly, you. You know my busi- 
ness affairs perfectly, and can advise me 
better than any one I canthinkof. Now, 
to be perfectly frank, what do you say to 
my being married again?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘Oh, you think I ought not to talk so 
plainly about it. Well, very likely not; 
but you'll at least allow that there might 
be circumstances which would make it 
best for me to marry again.” 


‘* Yes.” 
“T’ve been a widow five years, and if 
the right man turned up 





She paused with the secret desire to 
shake the gentleman opposite, to see if by 


that operation his taciturn tongue might 


not be loosened. 

“Tf!” echoed he, very significantly, as 
she paused. 

‘* Why, of course,” she retorted, ‘“‘ you 
will allow that there must be a right man 
somewhere, if one ceuld find him.” 

** Yes.” : 

‘* And, perhaps,” she continued, a mis- 
chievous smile revealing to the lawyer's 
eyes a new dimple, hitherto wholly un- 
suspected, in her cheek, ‘‘ and perhaps 
you would even let me come to you for 
legal advice in my choice, if I paid well?” 

** Certainly!” 

‘* Well, then, advise!” cried the widow, 
desperately. 

She had been perfectly sure, for two or 
three months, that Mr. Sharperson was 
longing to propose to her, could he but 
get the words over his tongue, and she 
had said to herself tha: this afternoon he 
should do it if feminine wit could devise 
a way. Anything shortof deliberately 
proposing herself, she was prepared to 
do, and she began now to fear lest she 
should be forced to even that extreme 
measure. 

Now, when everything had been so 
admirably worked up to a speaking point 
for him, instead of uttering the decisive 
word, the lawyer only smiled and was 
silent. To tell the truth, he was as eager 
to get the important question asked, as 
was the widow, could he but overcome 
his natural laconic habit, and the bashful- 
ness which just now exaggerated it. 

Mrs. Widgin’s mouth set itself a trifle 
more firmly than before. 

‘That is always the way if one really 
wants advice. IfI didn’t, you’d probably 
be ready to give it.” 

This was so obviously absurd that they 
both smiled, and both, pretending to move 
nearer to the fire, moved their chairs a 
little nearer together. 

“TI see,” said Mrs. Widgin, with an air 
of mock despair,” ‘‘ I shall have to make 
itacatechism. Do you think I had bet- 
ter get married—yes or no?” 

“Yes,” he replied with a very signifi- 
cant smile. 

‘* Have you any idea where I had better 
look for a husband?” 

‘Yess? 

‘““Good! Now we are getting on. 
Where isii?” 

‘* Here.” 

‘Here in Westerly? Oh, very well, 
Mr. Sharperson, but who is there in West- 
erly for me to marry? I assure you that 
I wouldn't think of Mr. Smithers, with 
his five small children; I never could en- 
dure Mr. Green, the tailor; I’m sure you 
don’t mean me tomarry Mr. Church, the 
butcher, and Mr. Stinchfield is too odious 
for anything. You see, can’t you, that I 
can’t marry any oneof them?” | 

** Yes.” 

Well, who else is there?” 

“Me.” 

* You?” 

“Me.” 

It was done at last, andif the lawyer 
could but have so far conquered the habit 
of half a century of bashfulness as to fol- 
low up his advantage, everything would 
have gone on swimmingly. 

He was, however, almost stupefied by 
his own temerity, and while the widow 
on her side of the fireplace, cast her eyes 
down coyly, believing that now, at least, 
he would take the initiative, Mr. Sharp- 
erson, on his side, none the less abashed, 
glanced at her out of sheer bashfulness. 

‘‘ Heavens!” thought the widow, slyly 
reconnoitering out of the corner of her 
eye, ‘‘ have I got to get up and rush into 
his arms? Was there ever before such 
an aggravating man?” 

She coughed softly, she patted the 
hearth with her slipper-tip, secretly de- 
termined that nothing short of the most 
absolute desperation, should make her 
break the silence this time. 

At length, when there seemed an im- 
minent prospect that the pair would con- 
sume the remainder of their mortal exis- 
tence in staring wordlessly into the coals, 
and just as the widow reached that point 
when she felt that she must speak or go 
mad, Mr. Sharperson did renew the con- 
versation. 

‘“« Well?” he queried. 

“« Well,” she echoed. 

“Eh!” 

The lawyer was wholly unprepared for 
having the burden of the talk thrown up- 
on him, and beyond his incoherent ex- 


‘clamation, could say nothing. . 


The widow leoked at the fire, and then 
at her taciturn wooer. 

““T must say,” she observed, with a 
touch of sarcasm in her voice, ‘‘ that I 
have seen more ardent lovers.” 

Mr. Sharperson looked rather abashed 
at this, and indeed began to feel that if 
his suit for the rich widow’s hand was to 
have any chance whatever of success, it 
must be urged with more vigor. 

He roused himself by a great effort, and 
said with warmth: 

‘* That showed it more.” 

‘* Come,” the widow thought, with some 
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ey “we are getting On; it jy 
something to elicit ' 
— oo, & speech of that length 
Aloud, she said: 

“Very well, that showed it More. ; 
you will. How amI to judge she ¢, : 
tinued, smiling, and glancing up — 
manner which no man with blood Ha 
veins could have resisted, « how am rs 
to judge but by what I have seen?” 

For reply Mr. Sharperson Committ 
the most remarkable deed of his te 
life. He rese from his chair with the m 
mest deliberation, took a Step acrogg - : 
wide hearth rug to the side of hig hostess, 
threw his arms around her neck and 
kissed her with great heartiness ands 
parent satisfaction. e 
“Mercy!” cried the widow 
making ineffectual efforts to disenga 
herself. ‘* Who gave you leave to iin 
me? I never saw such impudence!” ; 

But the other, having once tasted the 
sweets of her lips, apparently enjoyed 
them far too well to abandon the feast 50 
easily, and proceeded with unction to 
kiss her again. 

“‘f{ declare,” she exclaimed, 
with good grace to what she evidently 
could not help, “ by the way you £0 On one 
would actually think we were engaged,” 

Whereupon the lawyer gazed at — 
with great satisfaction and Proprietorship 
shining in his twinkling black eyes, 

‘* We are,” he said. 
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Making American Cutlery, 

American cutlery isnow finding its way 
all over the world, and knives, shears, 
scythes and planes of our manufacture 
are to be found in the warehouses of 
most large English cities. In 1872 the 
importation of cutlery into the United 
States amounted to $10,500,000, which 
was cut down in 1880 to about $900,000 
year, besides which $700,000 worth of do. 
mestic goods were exported in that year, 
In the manufacture of axes the United 
States have made the most marvelous ad. 
vance, surpassing all other countries, ex. 
cept Canada, which bears an equally good 
reputation for making these useful imple. 
ments. 

Good table knives are made of steel and 
iron welded together; the part which goes 
into the handle (called technically the 
tang in England) and the shoulder are of 
iron, and the blade of steel. The tang 
and shoulder are forged from bar-iron, 
and the blade from shear or cast steel, 
Knife blades, razor blades and other small 
articles are usually forged into their re. 
quired shape while still attached to the 
bar, which serves for the workmen to 
hold them by. When the bar becomes 
too short it is grasped in a pair of tongs 
held close by a ring which clamps them 
by sliding up their conical handles. Two 
men are employed in forging such work. 
The principal workman, or fireman, as 
he is sometimes called, uses a small ham- 
mer of two to four pounds weight, while 
the hammerman wields the sledge ham- 
mer, weighing from ten to fifteen pounds, 
The fireman, who attends to the heating 
as well as the anvil work, directs the ham- 
merman, whose blows merely follow those 
of the small directing hammer of the fire- 
man. 


In drawing down or reducing .a bar 
both in length and width, the flat face of 
the hammer is used; but when the length 
or breadth alone is to be extended, only 
the narrow edge of the hammer is used. 
The concavity of razor blades is made by 
hammering the blade on a small round- 
faced anvil; the notch, or nail hole, of a 
penknife is struck by means of a chisel 
of the required form. Superior work, 
such as razor blades, is ‘‘ smithed” after 
forging, that is, beaten upon an anvil, to 
condense the metal as much as possible, 
and slightly ground or scorched upon 8 
rough stone, to finish the shaping and re- 
move the scale, or black oxidized surface, 
which would interfere with the color of 
the tempering. 


Common knives are made entirely of 
iron, and \theedifference of prices arises 
not merely from the difference in cost of 
the material, but from the greater facility 
of working. It should also be understood 
that in many articles composed of steel 
welded to iron the saving of steel is not 
the only advantage; for, steel being more 
brittle than wrought iron, it is very de 
sirable in all articles subject to 4 trans 
verse breaking strain or to concussi02 
that every part except the cutting 
working edge should be ofiron. Thus 
hatchet made entirely of steel would be 
less durable than one of iron with s weld: 
ed steel cutting edge, and so of other sr 
ticles. 

Table forks are forged rudely into thé 
shape required, first as though but 4 
single thick prong were required. Th¢ 
part for the prongs is then beaten oub 
and a stamping die is brought down up0 
it, which forms the prongs, with a thi 
film of steel between them; this is cut out 
by a cutting die. Then they are softened 
and filed up, again hardened and temper 
ed and ground to smooth and finish. The 
dry grinding of forks, needles, etc., 18 * 
very deleterious trade, on account of the 
particlesof steel which enter the nostrils 
of the workmen, and produce most pail 
ful irritation, followed by a peculiar dis 
ease called “‘ grinder’s asthma,” which # 
said to shorten life so seriously that few 
grinders, exposed to the steel dust, Te 
40 years of age. Many remedies here 
been proposed for this, A magnetic 
mouthpiece was invented, but the work: 
men would not wear it on account of it 
novelty, its grotesque appearance, 
trouble of cleaning it, and tie belief that 
if their trade were more healthy grealet 
numbers would enter it, and wages be t 
duced. A revolving fan, which sets 1D 
motion a current of air that is carried bY 
a pipe to the outside of the building, hss 
been used with greater success, and 4 
now in general use when it can be - 
plied, though its introduction was muc 
opposed by the workmen.—Scient, 
American. 
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of pond—You said there were plenty © 
here! 
O. of P.—There are millions of ’em. 
A. F.—Then I must say they are 
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(Continued from first page.) 
gander may raise the inquiry, if it was 
everlastingly wrong for Mr. Burwell to 
hhand in my name (which I suspect he did 
mot do) why it was infinitely right and 
proper that Captain Blue should hand in 
the name of Mr. Robinson? 

Before ordering the sheep in the ring 
Mr. Cross gave us our instructions. Said 
he: “‘ Youare not allowed tospeak to each 
ether in the show ring, or discuss any 
point,” or words to that effect. ‘‘ You will 
vote by ballot, and when the ballots of 
you two judges agree the award will be 
seitied; when you disagree the umpire 
will choose between you.” When the old 
rams were in the ring we were allowed to 
examine the same sheep together. After 
that we were ordered to go alone and 
each inspect for himself. 

During the first afternoon the umpire 
‘was called in about half a dozen times, if 
way memory serves me right. We closed 
the afternoon’s work, leaving the ewe 
Jamb and sweepstakes classes to be passed 
mpon Friday forenoon (I refer to Ameri- 
wan Merino class). The second day we 
scarcely agreed in a single case, and yet 
Ray run the whole business! 

As the result of the first day’s work Mr. 
Barwell had received ist on rams two 
years and over, ist on ewes two years and 
over, 2d and.3d on ewes one year and un- 
der two, and all these the awards of Mr. 
Robinson’s ballot and my own without the 
aid of the umpire at all. Please take this 
in, Mr. Purvis. If I had an eye on the 
Paular Register what was Mr. Robinson 
looking after? The sweepstakes as best 
ram of any age, as stated above, was the 
award of my associates, the sweepstakes 
as best ewe of any age was given Mr 
Burwell by the vote of the umpire and 
myself. 

We now come to the grand sweepstakes 
best ram and five ewes: In these pens 
the prize winners stood, Mr. Burwell’s pen 
best ram two years and over, and best ewe 
two years and over, sweepstakes ewe, and 
29d and 8d§ premiums on yearling ewes. 
An Ohio, pen ist premium on yearling 
ewe, the award of my associates, and 3d 
premium on ewes two years and over, the 
award of umpire and myself. Mr. Spivey’s 
pen, 2d premium ram two years and over, 
2d premium ewe two years and over. 

To my;mind the class awards had vir- 
tually settled these sweepstakes premiums, 
and to be consistent with my previous ac- 
tion I felt bound by all sense of lonor to 
yote Mr. Burwell first, and as I had voted 
for all of;Mr. Spivey’s premiums, to place 
him second; with the aid of the umpire 
this result was secured. I offer no apol- 
ogy for these awards. I stand by them 
to-day, and am willing that my integrity 
among menand my judgment as a breeder 
shall be measured by them. Iam aware 
that some disinterested parties, who felt 
that the great bulk of the premiums offer- 

ed at New Orleans wou!d naturally fall 
to Vermont breeders, have raised the 
question why Mr. Burwell won so many 
ofthem. In reply to this I will state that 
this is not his first great victory. At 
Burlington, Vt., last fall at the Vermont 
and Champlain Valley Fair, he won 1st on 
rams two years old and over, 2d on rams 
one year old, ist and 2d on ewes two years 
and over, ist on ewes one year old, ist 
for best and largest display, sweepstakes 
for best ram and ten ewes, and sweep- 
stakes for best ewe and two of her prog- 
eny. The committee of awards were 
Peter Martin, Rush, N. Y., Jerome Hol- 
den, Westminster, Vt., (both Atwood 
breeders), and; myself. Each was fur. 
nished with a book containing a ligt of 
entries, and the orders were to examine a 
class and each mark his award in his 
record book without any discussion or 
comparing of notes, and my associates at 
this fair will bear witness that we marked 
alike every time in making all our awards, 
and no Paular Register in view. The 
fact is no man on this continent, so far 
as my knowledge extends, ever made a 
better show of Merino than Mr. Burwell 
was able to make during the last year. A 
private letter received by me from one of 
the dissatisfied ones at New Orleans un- 
Wittingly pays a well deserved compli- 
ment to this flock. ‘‘ What are Mr. Bur- 
wells’ sheep,” says he, ‘‘ they are largely 
of Atwood blood. To my mind he got 
his fleece and oil from the Atwoods, his 
wrinkles from the Paulars, and h‘s size 
from a French cross.” There, Mr. Purvis, 
you have it in a nutshell-size, fleece, oil 
tand wrinkles combined. Of course this 
was simply the writer's idea as to blood. 
Mr. Burwell can take care of that part. 
Mr. Spivey was wel! placed in the awards 
at New Orleans because his sheep were 
deserving of all they got. His exhibit 
‘was a great honor to him as ashepherd 
and breeder, and reflected great credit on 
the flock from which he drew the material 
for his foundation, that of the venerable 
breeder of West Cornwall, Vt., R. J. 
Jones. Aside from the premiums above 
mentioned, Mr. 8. won first on ewe lamb 
also. When the facts are all in, Mr. Edi- 
tor, perhaps the idea may dawn upon the 
minds of your readers that it would have 
been well for Ohio to have gone to Ver- 
mont or elsewhere once more and made a 
purchase before going to New Orleans, 
and that the Ohio pole was a little too 
short to bring down the persimmon. 

In conclusion let me call attention first 
to the following: First, that the excuse 
given by Mr. Purvis for writing his arti- 
cle was the Vermont letter. Second, the 
evidence to convict the New York letter. 
It is just barely possible that the inspira- 
tion for this Ohio movement came from 
parties who are far in the background, 
and their objective point was to squelch 
the Americin Paular Register. If the en 
Aerprise commends itself to honorable men 
and meets a want felt among breeders, 
the efforts to destroy it by blackening 
the character of its President and Szecre- 
tary will prove abortive. 

In view of the retraction made by Mr. 


@. F. Martin, and the special request. pam with some degr 


which we trust Mr. Giddings will give as 
wide a publicity to as he had given his 
previous letter, would he not be bound by 
every consideration of fair dealing among 
men to do so, and failing in this, what 
will be his standing as an honorable man? 
it might be proper for me to say that no 
ne regrets more than myself the unfor- 
Sunate circumstances which arose in re- 
gard to the misunderstanding about the 


eligibility of Messrs. Jewett & Pugsley’s 
ewe, which barred her from the show 
ring, and was not understood until too 
late to make ‘amends, when she should 
have stood high among the prize animals. 
Both Mr. Cross and myself understood 
Mr. Jewett to say that she had not bred 
the previous season, which was a require- 
ment in this class, while Mr. Jewett’s an- 
swer to our question applied to the other 
ewe he was showing. It would have been 
better had she been left in her pen, as the 
sequel shows. | 

A few questions are respectfully submit- 
ted to Mr. Purvis: First, at the time of the 
exposition had you a moneyed interest in 
any sheep exhibited? Second, did you 
visit the exposition and give Mr. Burwell’s 
and Mr. Spivey’s sheep your personal in. 
spection,.so that your reference to them 
as wrinkly, short-wooled, jarry-fleeced 
animals, expressed your own mature judg- 
ment? Third, when you wrote your paper 
did you know that the awards were made 
by ballot without consultation upon the 
part of the judges or umpire, and that two 
of the jury must agree to make an award? 
Fourth, these facts now being laid before 
you, will you still hold that I alone am re- 
‘sponsible for the awards given Mr. .Bur- 
well, and that of the sweepstakes ram that 
did not receive my vote? Fifth, do you 
hold that it is dishonorable for one to 
judge an exhibit in the show ring from his 
own standpoint or idea of perfection and 
give merit its just reward regardless of 
any division of spoils among exhibitors? 
Sixth, after the management had awarded 
to the exhibitors so unusual a thing as the 
selection of two members of the jury of 
awards, and Ohio being so largely repre- 
sented in the meeting, each exhibitor hav- 
ing an equal voice in the selection and 
Ohio having secured one of her own men 
on the committee, do you think it just the 
manly think for these fellows to squeal, 


or employ you to do it for them? 
JOHN P. RAY. 
HemuLock Laks, New York. 





THE STATE FAIR. 





The premium lists of the State Fair for 
1885 are printed, and we have received 
copies from the Secretary, Mr. J. C. Ster- 
ling, Monroe. Place of holding the Fair, 
Kalamazoo; dates, September 14 to 18 in- 
clusive. The arrangements with the rail- 
roads are given herewith, as some import- 
ant changes have been made in them. 
Stock and articles for exhibition will be 
carried at half rates on most of the roads, 
while three of the roads will transport 
them free both ways: 

‘*All railroad companies in the State 
will issue tickets from all railroad stations, 
for the round trip to and from Kalamazoo, 
at price of single fare. Selling days, Sept 
14th to 18th; return limit, Sept. 19th. 
Tickets will be sold to dona fide exhibitors 
orn Sept. 11th and 12th. 

“The Grand Rapids & Indiana, Flint & 
Pere Marquette, and the Chicago & Lake 
Michigan Railroads will carry stock and 
articles for exhibition to and from the 
State Fair free of charge; doing so, how 
ever, with the express understanding, that 
such stock and articles will be carried 
who'ly at the risk of the owners for injur- 
ies or loss arising in course of transporta- 
tion, and that such companies will not be 
liable for the same. ‘ . 

‘Full freight one way being paid on 
shipment, and on exhibition of certificate 
of the Secretary, that such stock or arti 
cle was exhibited at the Fair, the same 
will be returned by same company to 
— of shipment free of charge, and 
reight paid on shipment will be refunded. 

“The Michigan Central and its branch- 
es, Grand Trunk, Chicago & Grand 
Trunk, Michigan & Ohio, Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Detroit, Grand Haven 
& Milwaukee, Detroit, Lansing & North- 
ern, and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, 
will charge freight one way, if pre-paid.” 





MICHIGAN MERINO SHEEP- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Official List of Transfers. 





C. A. Sparling—One ram C. A. 8. 6 to Melvin 

Taylor, La Grange, Ind. 
ichard Dougherty—Ten ewes tod. and A. 
Powers, Scott, Mich. 

Wm. Duncan—Two ewes from his own flock, 
and one each from of the flocks of D. A. Har- 
low, J.S. Wilmarth & Son, J. Russell and F; 
H. Farringion, to Chas. Sessions, Northville, 
Mich. 

C. M. Fellows—Two ewes to W. B. Collins, 
Unadtila, Mich. 

John Gamble—Two rams J. Gamble 79, 85, 
and two ewes to Wm. Clark, Clyde, Mich. 

John Handley—One ram J. Handley 10, to 
A. K. Waldron, Tecumseh, Mich. 

8. B. Hammond—One ram §. B. Hammond 
197, to George 8. Pierson, Kalamazoo: one 
ram do 199, toC. C. Merten, Decatur, Mich; 
one ram do 136, to B. M. Thomas, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Eight ewes to J. 8. Wilson, Cooper, 


Mich. 
W. J. G. DEAN, Secretary. 


The British Grain Trade. 


The Mark Lane Hxpress of yesterday in 
its review of the British grain trade, dfir- 
ing the past week, says: 

“‘The unusual heat has forced wheat 
crops. Samples of the new crop will fall 
far short of the general expectation. Bar. 
leys are much scorched and are ripening 
very irregularly. There is an almost en- 
tire absence of trade. Wheat is a shilling 
lower. There is notbing doing in foreign 





the fact that American imports are 
dwindling. Business in cargoes off the 
an and in trade forward is at a stand- 
still.” 
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Chronic Laminitis. 





Tonta, July 26, 1885. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 
Dear Sim:—I have a horse eight years 
old, bay color, and what can be called a 





very fine specimen of the horse kind, only 


wheats. Flour is difficult of sale despite | 


fore feet are very much contracted, and 

the pectoral muscles somewhat decayed in 

consequence. At least I think the mus- 

cles decays on accourt of the condition 

of his feet. Be that as it may, I write for 

your advice in regard to what is best to 

do forhim. I will give the symptoms as 

well as I can, and leave the diagnosis to 

you. In the first place the horse is lame 

all over; he likes to lay down as much as 

possible, and when he gets up can hardly 
stand for afew minutes; then when he 

moves he goes with a kind of racking 
gait, as though he dreaded to put his feet 
tothe ground. While standing still in 

the stall he stretches out a little, but 
there appears to be a general stiffness all 

over him, which after driving a short dis- 

tance he gets quite free of, yet not entire- 

ly so; as soon as he stands for a few 

minutes he is as stiff as ever, and hobbies | 
as before for a little distance. He seems 

to be in splendid health otherwise, feeds 

wéll and keeps in good condition, which 

isa wonder to me and gives me hopes 

that you can advise something that will 

help him. The oftener I have the shoes 

changed on him the better he seems to be, 

and I notice after a hard day’s pulling he 

is much worse, but light work seems to 

do him good, that is, he is better when 

worked a day at light work. I do not 
know how long he has been lame, but it 
must be more than two years. Any in- 

formation you may Babe me through the 
medium of your valuable paper will be 
most thankfully received. 

JORDAN ANDREWS, M. D. 


for his lameness, which is great. His | 





Answer.—Your description ‘of the 
symptoms in your horse is not very ex- 
plicit, but the indications point te chronic 
laminitis, or founder, the sequel of 
neglect or improper treatment in the 
acute stage of the disease; which requires 
prompt and energetic treatment to pre- 
vent disastrous results. Contraction of 
the hoof is the primary cause of a variety 
of lameness, as corns, navicularthitis, 
ossification of the lateral cartilage; 
laminitis or founder, etc. With contrac- 
tion of the hoof, its function becomes 
impaired. In this altered condition con- 
tinued exertion upon hard roads causes 
the feet to become sore and fevered. 
Watering, feeding, etc., at this time, 
particularly when the animal is in a 


‘| heated condition, is the immediate or ex- 


citing cause of actute laminitis. The 
neglect of a single day to properly treat 
the disease causes serious alterations of 
structure, leaving the animal unsound 
the balance of its life, with a short pad- 
ling gait, well known to horsemen as the 
result of chronic laminitis. Treatment: 
In the acute stage, remove the shoes; 
foment the front legs and feet with 
hot water for an hour, keeping the water 
hot al] the time; then apply good flaxseed 
meal poultices to the feet, renewing twice 
a day for two days. Give internally the 
following: Socotrine aloes, pulv., two 
ounces; nitrate potassa, pulv., Jamaica 
ginger root, pulv., of each one ounce. 
Mix and divide into twelve powders. 
Give one three times a day. In the 
chronic stage the shoes should be re- 
moved, the feet poulticed until the hoof 
is softened, then rasp the heels thin and 
apply a good blister around the foot just 
above the hoof, and turn the animal out 
fora month. Ifthe ground is hard and 
dry, tips should be put on the toes to pro- 
tect the hoof from breaking. 





Indigestion in a Horse. 
Nora, Washtenaw Co., July 29th, 1885. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

I have an eight year-old horse that 
keeps poor; hide seems tight; eats well 
and works good; his food don’t seem to 
be digested good. Could you tell me 
somethin that will do him ee. —_ 





Auswer.—From your description of tke 
symptoms in your horse indigestion is 
indicated, but from what cause we are 
unable to determine. Our suggestions, 
therefore must be on general principles. 
Give the following: Socotrine aloes, pulv. 
two ounces; nitrate of potassa, pulv., and 
Jamaica ginger, pulv., of each one ounce. 
Mix and divide into twelve powders. 
Give one powder in the feed night and 
morning. When 4ll are used report to us 
giving a clearer statement of symptoms, 
and improvement, if apy, when we will 
advise you how to proceed. 








AMERICAN VAPOR STOVE CO. 





‘¢ Front Rank” Stoves Still in the Front— 
Defy a!l Competition—The Most Perfect 
in Design, Useful, Economical and the 
Safest in the Market. A Thorough Test of 


@afat 


Eight Years—No More Accident y 





Rerervoir—Cool Kitchen and House. 





While sweltering in the midst of this 
hot spell and trying to keep cool, with the 
thermometer up in the nineties and the 
good housekeeper in league with the 
kitchen mechanic devising some method 
to keep down the temperature of the 
house, our attention was called to the 


of | Various kinds of vapor stoves now in use, 


The city of Cleveland seems to take the 
lead in the manufacture of these import- 
ant and useful articles which have been 
so long a desideratum and which supply 


along felt want in every home. There 
is now no longer any need pf any family 
suffering from discomfor™on account 


man-} of using coal and wood stoves in their 


houses dur.ng the summer months. Every 
well regulated home must have more or 
less cooking, washiog, ironing &c. &c, 
It 18 one of the necessary penalties of 
human existence, especially in civilized 
communities, but it has long been a prob- 
lem how to maintain such an existence 
without suffering the inconvenience of a 
torrid temperature. That problem is now 
solved by the invention of the 

FRONT RANK VAPOR STOVE, 

which after a thorough test of eight years 





been added, gives perfect satisfaction and 
warrants the claim made in its behalf. 
The American Vapor Stove Co. were 
among the first to bring out an absolutely 
safe vapor stove that would do all the 
work required of it. 


Their manufactory, warehouse and of- 
fice areat No. 6 Champlain street. The 
stoves are made of several sizes, with one, 
two and three burners each. The pan is 
cast iron and will not rust or bend. The 
tops of the stoves are all smooth and plain» 
presenting no open work to collect grease 
or dirt. 


All the Front Rank stoves are provided 
with the Davis and Blake safety reservoir, 
Ninety per cent. of the accidents in the 
use of the vapor stoves result from filling 
the reservoir when the burners are light- 
ed. With this device perfect safety is 
secured. 

The plunger has to be raised in order to 
fill the tank, in doing which a vacuum is 
created and the flames at the burners are 
extinguished, even if the person who is 
filling the tank is careless. It cost $8,000 
to obtain control of this simple patent. 
With the use of it there is no possibility 
of accident. 


The Front Rank stoves are the only 
ones in the market provided with the hot 
shelf, which keeps dishes and food warm 
without the use of an oven. 


A metal shelf surrounds the burner like 
a plate, protects it from the currents of 
air and conducts all the heat to the cook- 
ing vessels. This utilizing of the heat, 
without increasing the temperature of the 
room, is a great advantage. The double 
adjustable grate over the burners is a 
new feature, and is useful for baking pan- 
cakes, frying, stewing and canning fruit. 
A uniform heat comes in contact with the 
cooking utensils. The wind guard and 
smoke consumer is a neat contrivance to 
protect the flame and consume the smoke. 

This company, of which W. €. North 
is president, is meeting with a large and 
increasingly rapid sale of their stoves 
from Maine to California. 


Mr. North is the inventor, and when he 
placed his stove in competition with others 
at the Northern Ohio Fair in this city, 
two consecutive years, the committee 
awarded him first premium. Since then 
great improvements have been added, till 
now it is claimed to be without a peer and 
stands in the “Front Rank.” 


Those who want a simple, easily op- 
erated, odorless, economical, safe and 
durable stove can get it by purchasing 
the ‘‘ Front Rank.” 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET, 

















Derrorr, August 4, 1885. 

Flour.—Receipts for the week, 1,025 bbls. 
against 2,578 the previous week, and 960 bbls. for 
corresponding week in 1884. Shipments, 196 bbls. 
against 367 bble. the previons week. The flour 
ma: ket is very dull, and businees of the smallest 
possible dimensions. There has been no change 
in values during the past week. Quotations yes- 
terday were as follows: 


Minnesotas, patents.. .......0.06 ° @6 
Low grade winter wheat............ 325 @8 %5 
_ Sees a ecashRhaep ates’ 400 @4 2% 


Wheat.—The week opens with a firm feeling in 
wheat. There were rumors yesterday of trouble 
on tre Afghan border, but they were not generally 
credited. Outside markets were generally higher, 
and there were reports of damage to spring whea; 
in the northwest, which made the “ bears’? weaken 
a little, and values were sl ghtly higher at the 
Clore. Quotations at the close were as follows: 
No. 1 white, 95c; No. 2 red, 97%c; No. 3 do, 92c; 
long berry red, 98c. In futures, No. 1 white sold 
as follows: August, 95c; September, 96%c; Octo- 
ber, 97%c. No.2red: August, 97%c; September, 
9814c; October, 99%c. ,Sales for the day were 49 
cars of spot and 108,000 bu. of futures. 

Oorn.—The market was active yesterday but 
prices were lower than a week ago. There were 
sales of No. 2 cash at 4814c; rejected at 46%c. 

Oats.—Market dull and lower; cash white sold 
at 36i¢c, No. 2 cash at 33%c, and light mixed at 
3544¢. 

Feed.—The market is quiet and “steady. 
Bran is quoted at $12 75 per ton,{coarse middlings 
at $13 00, and fine do at $13 50@14 00. | 


ery is queted at 15@16c, with 17¢ sometimes paid 
for choice. Dairy packed is gelling at 124@138c for 
choice, and 11@12c for fair to good. Choice is 
scarce, and an advance is looked fer, 

Oheese.—Market unchanged at s@8kc per 
lb. for full cream Michigan and Ohio; 5@6c for 
good skime, and 1@8c for Chicago skims, 

Eggs.—Quoted at 10446@l1l1c per doz. for freeh, 
with a quiet market, 

Honey.—Market quiet at 10@12c per Ib., for 1 
Ib, frames, and 8@9c for 5 lb. frames. Strained, 
9@10c. 

Dried Fruit.—Sun-dried apples, 8@3lgc per 
lb.; evaporated 6@7c; pears 10c; peaches 12c. 
Market very dull, 

Foreign Fruits.—Oranges, $5@550 for Messi- 
nas; lemons, $8 00@8 50; bananas, $1 75@2 75 for 
yellow, and $1 25@1 75 for red; pincapples, $1 50@ 
200 per doz.; LL. M. raisins, $2 85@2 90; London 
layers, $3 40 per box. 

Hay.—Bak d quiet at $18@14 per ton on track; 
from store, $1 more is charged, Straw is steady at 
$8@9 per ton for baled. 

Beans.—Sellers are asking $1 27@1 30 for car 
lots of fine picked stock. Unpicked are selling at 
%c@$i 00 per bu. 

Potatoes.—New are quoted at $100 per bbl., 
in car lote, or 80@35c per bu. 

Salt Fish.—White fish, $5 00 per 100 lbs, ; trout, 
$3 00@8 25. 

Onions.—Southern quoted at $2 50@2 60 per bbl. 
or 90c@$1 00 per bu. 

Poultry.—Live fowls per lb. 10c; live turkeys, 
scarce with good inquiry at 10@12c; Spring chick. 
ens, large, 12c per lb.; small, 25@35c per pair. 
ducks, 3@45c per pair; pigeone, 25c per pair and 
scarce. 

Fruit.—Apples, $2 50@3 00 per bbl. for good 
fruit, $3 50@4 00 for choice. Gooseberrics in good 
supply at $2 00@250 per bu. Raspberrier, red, 
$4 00@4 50 per bu.; black, $3 00@3 25, Huckleber- 
rier, $5 00@5 50 pet stand. Peaches, $1 (0 
@1 2% per 34 bu. box. Pears, $11 50@12 00 per bbls 
for Bartletts, $3 50@4 00 forothers. Plums, $6@7 
per stand for Damsons. 

Vegetables.—Tomatoes, in third bu. baskets 
40@50c; cabbages, in bbl. crates, $1 25@1 30; green 
corn, per doz., 1244@13c, 

Provisions.—Mess pork is slightly lower; lard 
is firm and ashade higher; smoked meats un- 
changed except bacon which is lower; mess and 
dried beef and tallow are quiet snd unchanged. 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 





MeB8, NEW.........00ecce.ceesee 11 00 11 25 
Family new...........ceceeese0. 11 %5 12 00 
Clear do............... ee shestioee 12 50 R 5 
Lard in tierces, per Bb. 262 6% vd 
Lard in kegs, per dD... ° uo 7% 
Hams, per B....... ane ag: 10 10% 
Shoulders, per B........... Seuce 5% 6 
Choice bacon, per ‘6 8 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 10 50 10 75 ° 
Tallow, per D..........csceccee ° 4 
Dried beef, per Bo... occ. cccc cee 3 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenne scales for the past week: 
Monday—12 loads: Three at $12; two at $10; 





during which great improvements have! $8 


y: I 
one at $18, $13, $18, $12 50, $11 50, $11, $10 £0 and 


Butter.—Market quiet and unchanged. Cream 8 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a —ee—?, ,, 3 
NEW ADVERTISEMEN TS, 








Either 


Nos. 120 and 140 are made with 
sloping landside and Nos. 98 and 
99 with straight landside. 
kind furnished to suit the prefer- 


ence of the user... 





The No. 120 and 140. 


—— 


Oliver's Combination Plows! 


REVERSIBLE SHARES AND POINTS, SELF SHARPENING BY USE. 


“asl UB 


JOULBJ 94} IBY} MOTd Zuruuns ys0q 


pus yJBIp 489,431, Oy) pus syUJOd 


Jo 4800 043 UF Zuraes 4wols VW 
‘punois Auo4s 


io pivq ‘Aip 04 poidepe A][e100ds 
pus [10s Aus ur A[pipaojds y10M 


—I— MANUFACTURED BY THE —i— 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, South Bend, Indiana, 


and For Sale by their Agents Generally. . 





Tuesday—33 loads: Ten at $10; five at $11; 
four at $12; three at $9; two at $10, $9 50 and $8; 
one at $15, $14, $13, $1250 and $11 50. 

Wednesday—21 loads: Seven at $10; three at 
$8 50 and $8; two at $12, $11 50 and $9; one at $11 
and $9 50. 
Bay yd vy 3 picpeig | hy HY three at 

an 3; two a 3$.0re a 1 11 
1050, $950" $78) ease ——o 
Friday—25 loads: Nine at $10; four at $8; three 
1 ee $9; two at $11; one at $18, $12, $9 75 
an i 

Saturday—7 loads: Three at $12; one at $11 
$9 50, $9 and $8 50. ate - 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 





[By telegraph.] 

Below we give the latest reports of the live 
stock markets east and west for Monday, Aug. 
3d, 1885: 

BurraLo.—Cattle, receipts 2,000; market dull 
and ashade lower. Sheep, receipts 6,500; demand 
active, and prices 10@15 cents higher on sheep 
and 50 cents on lambs. Hogs, receipts 8,000; ac- 
tive, firm and 20@30 cents higher. 


Cuicaeo.—Cattle, receipts 5,000; shipments 
2,000; good demund; natives 10 cents higher; 
Texans steady. Hogs, receipts 16,000; shipments 
5,000; market opened 5 cents higher, but closed 
weak, , 


During the~past week there has been a sharp 
advance in hogs. Whether this advance can be 
maintained depends altogether on the ability of 
dealers to advance the price of products. At the 
present price of hogs, the products cannot be sold 
at the prices now quoted in the Chicago market. 
On Monday mess pork was quoted in that market 
y] at $9 75@9 80 per barre], and lard at $6 42%@6 45 
per hundred, while packing hogs sold at $4 40@ 
4 90, and light weights at $4 60@5 25. 





At the Michigan Central Yards, 
Saturday, Ang. 1, 1885. 


The following were the receipts at these yards 
Cattle. Si . Hoge. 
No. we? ‘0. 








MO sais aie unis ke sic hcsisie aco'e 28 alas site 
Columbiaville ............... 29 61 18 
NERNMEMIED Nis ao oa wscicloid Sicsec a 'ace'e 10 47 = 
Chadwicks. ..<........... 25 aa : 
ioe a "3 65 
Grand Lotes.. ae. 
— Blanc...... coe 25 tie'e : 
MEL Gas ela's sche Siaaia’eisic 22 
MII os o's ccc sis ciieielsie sarees P25] ie 
Pe Robes i senuetaasweles 136 eats sie 
BEMIS 6 0.5. s.0'5:6'0'0'8 v0'6-s'00 vie 12 er 
Plymouth Bebaieabisisaaisseneteaiak 84 er bes 
Portland...... 28 diss 
Saginaw City. sie 103 
PREM MRE troicisiciaie’ “a ad's sis.e si 15 aise 
Williamston,................ 27 
Webberville................. 17 20 5 
Total......0....0005. 543 490 J81 
CATTLE, 


The offerings of Michigan cattle at these yards 
numbered 543 head, against 389 last week. Of west- 
ern cattle quite a number were received by the 
wholesale dealers, but only one load was on sale. 
The market opened up with a fair demand, and for 
fair to good butchers’ stock last week’s prices 
were paid. There were a good many coarse 
grassy cattle which sold at a decline of 10@15 
cents, and stockers dropped about the same 
amount. Several loads of good cattle went east 
in first hands, and the balance were all sold. The 
following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 


$5 25 @5 50 
475 @5 00 
450 @5 00 


and bulls..... 290 @3 
MINH 015 6 e/albio 0is.0'S disinis-didlaws woe ees 275 @3 25 
Bulls..... 225 @3 3 


McMillan sold Reagan a mixed lot of 7 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 832 lbs at $3, and a bull 
weighing 960 lbs at $2 50. 
Angell sold sullivan a mixed lot of 15 head of 

coarse butchers’ stock av 710 lbs at $3. 

Sweet sola Reagan a mixed lot of 4 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 725 lbs at $2 75. 
9 sold Shields 9 stockers av 755 lbs at 


Bunnell oid Sullivan 10 steckers ay 673 lbs at $3. 
Griniey sold Burt Spencer 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 962 Ibs at $3 85. 

Bunnell sold Flieschman 6 stockers av 616 lbs 


at $3. 

PRswrspd oo a a Pog lt of 10 head of 
rse butchers’ g av 

added on the lot. Pic gpiee 

Wiliams sold Flieschman 7 stockers ay 664 lbs 

at $2 90, and a bull weighing 600 lbs at $2. 

Judson sold Brockaw a mixed lot of 7 head of 

fair butchers’ stock av 800 lbs at $3 65, and a 

st cker to Shields weighing 800 Ibs at $3 25. 

oid sold Flieschman 7 stockers av 665 lbs at 


Fritchey sold Shields 3 stockers av 750 lhs at 
$3 1244, and 4 thin butchers’ heifers to John 
Wreford av 797 lbs at $3 65. 

Gleason sold Flieschman 4 stockers av 652 lbs 


at $3. 
Conley sold Burt Spencer 17 good b hers’ 
~~ en lbs at $450, and Giceders av am 
8 


a a 
blogg 4 oe ‘ —< lot of 19 head of 
coarse butchers’ s av 815 
bulls av 850 lbs at $3. eilicaiiaan 
—- sold Stevens 7 stockers av 630 Ibs at 


one sold Burt Spencer 5 feeders ay 1,080 lbs 


Angell sold Burt Spencer 2 good butchers’ 
ogery ry 1,275 lbs at $4 75, and 3 fair onés av 970 
Bunnell solf Burt Spencer 8 fair butchers* 
steers av 950 lbs at $4; a stocker weighing 870 lbs 
at $3 50, and One weighing 750 Ibs at $8 25. 

Angell sold J Wreford a mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 740 Ibs at $3 40, 
Lomason sold Shields 13 stockers av 732 ibs at 
$3 12%, and 6 to Sullivan av 710 lbs at $3. 
.Wreford & Beck sold Flieschman 20 western 
stockers av 661 lbs at $3, and? feeders to Burt 
Spencer av 1,000 lbs at $3 90. 
Stevens sold Sullivan 10 stockers av 633 lbs at 
$315, and a mixed lot of 13 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock to McGee av 686 lbs at $2 75. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 490, against 
605 last week. There is nothing new to report in 
the sheep trade, the market has got about as low 
asit. possibly can. All the markets are flooded 
‘with common sheep, and thousands of dollars 
have been loet by shippers on this class. Good 
sheep are in fair demand, but at low prices. 
Gleason sold Stev 

Judson sola Morey a7 TO sae 
Jenny sold Andrews 70 av 73 lbs at $2 75. 

|p <schetndanadl Mi Pty 80 lbs at $285. 

$3 25, and 37 lambs av 66 Ibe sie mn 


Hoes, 


The first hogs we have had in several weeks 
were on sale. There were only 131 of them, but 
they were sold and give an idea what hogs are 
worth in this market. Light hogs are in better 
demand than heavy and will bring 15@25 cents 
more, 


Gleacon sold Bigley 17 av 276 1b : 
McMillan sold pe 57 av 186 eats $400, 
Tice sold Bigley 46 av 165 lbs at $4 75. 





King’s Yards. 
Monday, Aug. 3, 1885. 
CATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yards with 
a very light supply of cattle and a good demand. 
There were but few good cattle on sale, but sellers 
had no trouble in getting rid of the poor ones. 
Prices as compared with those of Saturday 
averaged stronger. 

Church sold Hayes a mixed lot of 21 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 820 lbs at $315, and a 
bull to Rauss av 930 Ibs at $2 60. 

Hogan sold Oberhoff a fair butchers’ steers 
weighing 1,010 lbs at $4, 

Mosher sold Sticke) 5 fair butchers’ heifers av 
770 lbs at $4. 

Charch sold Oberhoff 2 thin butchers’ steers av 
800 lbs at $3 85. 

Harger sold Genther 4 good butchers’ steers av 
1,043 lbs at $450, 

Adams sold Billkofski 2 thin butchers’ heifers 
855 lbs at $3 75. 

Oberhoff sold Knoch 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
880 lbs at $415. 

Goodison sold Hersch a mixed lot of 5 head of 
fair butchers’ stock.av 752 lbs at $3 75. 

Sullivan sold Webb a mixed lot of 6 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 835 lbs at $3 25. 

Wright sold Meyers 2thin heifers av 705 lbs at 
$3 65, and a coarse cow to Stucker weighing 900 
Ibs at $38 25. 

Church sold Kammon a mixed lot of 10 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 520 lbs at $2 50. 

Purdy sold Voigt a mixed lot of 7 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 890 lbs at $3 50. 

Mosher sold Stuckera mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 660 lbs at $3 30. 





Buffalo. 


CaTTLE—Receipts 6,525, against 4,590 the pre- 
vious week. The cattle market opened up on 
Monday with 111 car loads on gale, eight.of which 
were held over from Saturday. There was a fair 
demand, but at a dc cline of 15@25 cents from the’ 
prices of the previous Monday. There was some 
demand for export steers which brought $5 80@ 
5 90; good to choice shippers, $5 40@5 70; fair to 
medium, $4 80@5 25, and light batchers, $4 25@ 
475. Mixed butchers’ stock was steady at $3 £0 
@4 25, according to quality, and stockers slow at 
$3 25@3 50. There was on'y one load on gale 
Tuesday and three on Wednesday, prices averag- 
ing about steady. Of Michigan cattle 21 steers av 
1,074 lbs at $4 70; 19 do av 1,186 lbs at $5 10; 19 do 
av 1,162 Ibs at $4 90; 39 do av 1,242 Ibs at $5 80; 19 
mixed butchers’ stock av 927 lbs at $4 25; 10 do av 
834 Ibs at $3 50; 17 do av 748 Ibs at $4; 10doav 
916 lbs at $3 80; 18 do av 948 lbs at $425. The 
following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,450 Ibs and upwards........$5 75 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 


weighing 1,200 to 1,850 Ibs...... 
Medium Grades-Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ 4 90 
Oxen—Coarse rough to extra.. ... 3 50 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 
steers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 4 15 
Heifer—Fair to choice............. 3 80 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 3 25 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 
steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 
DEM GUC cae ge ninca<edie.v ss sawasest © 40 
Stockers—Good to choice western, 
_ from 950 to 1,000, 3 
Canadian feeders.............. wae 
BAUM TERI 6 0: 6,055)5 odie sicie:s.tieecccwarscie 
Butchers’ do, fair to good 2 85 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 
MIG AVOTEIGS 6 oo6icsccccsssscncecns 450 @5 50 


SHEEP.—Receipts, 16,600, against 24,800 the pre- 
vious week. On Monday there were 35 car loads 
of sheep on sale. The market ruled quiet and 
steady at about the same rates as those of the 
previous week. The receipts were light on 
Tuesday and the market slow. There was a 
stronger feeling on Wednesday with a light a 

65 





iy, the market closing with fair to good 7 
b sheep selling at $3@3 25; 89@90 1b, $3 30@3 65; 
90 to 100 1b, $3 75@4; 100@115 1b, $4 10@4 25; culls, 
$1 50@2 50; lambs, fair to good, $3 75@550. We 
note sales of 122 Michigan sheep av 88 lbs at $3 65; 
101 av 96 lbs at $3 75; 200 av 73 lbs at $3; 176 av 87 
lbs at $3 50; 90 av 84 lbs at $3 25; 117 lambs av 67 
aoe! $5: 120 do av 76 ibs at $5 25; 142 av 61 lbs at 


Hoes.—Receipts, 25,840, against 33,810 the pre- 
vious week. ‘Vhe hog market opened up fairly 
active on Monday, ruled steady on Tuesday, ad- 
vanced 5@10 cents on Wednesday, and closed 
with good to choice Yorkers selling at $4 95@5; 
fair do, $4 85@4 90; medium grades fair to choice, 
$4 70@4 80; good to extra heavy, $4 '75@4 80; pige, 
rene wy to choice, $4 40@4 75; skips and culls, 





Chicage. 
CatTTLe.—Receipts 34,548 against 35,597 the pre- 
vious week, Shipments 10,642. The supply of 
cattle on Monday numbered 8,000 head. The 
market ruled dull and prices were 10 cents 
lower on the best and 10@15 cents on common. 
Shippers paid $5 75@5 85 for choice grades, 
down to $4 25@4 50 for grassy lots; the bulk going 
at $475@5 40, Inferior to choice cows sold at $2 
@4 25, and fleshy steers at $4@4 50. The receipts 
were light on Tuesday, and the demand ftir at a 
decline of 10 cents. On Wednesday the market 
was stronger by 5@1C cents on best lots, and 
steady on common. For the balance of the week 
the market was without change, closing at the 


following 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 
1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$5 8 @6 00 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 
weighing 1,350 to 1,450 lbs 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
rene Lae to 1,300 lbs........ 
Medium Grades—Steers in fair 
flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 Ibs.. 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs 
Stockers—Thinnish steers, Wweigh- 
ing from 600 to 900 Ibs.-......... 
Feeders—900 to 1,150.............. 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 
ers, stage, bulls and wag 
ateers............ Beieeeeaes cee aes 17% @2 40 
Vealse—Per 100 lbs................. 450 @7 00 


Hoes.—Receipts 77,047 against 101,205 last 
week. Shipments 24,268. The hog market 
opened up on Monday with 18,000 on sale. The 
demand was active and prices strong. Poor to 
prime light soid at $4 80; inferior mixed to 
choice heavy, $4 10@4 50, with skips and cuils at 
25. The receipts fell off on Tuesday, and 
with an active demand prices advanced 10@15 
cents, and this was followed on Wednesday bya 
still farther advance of 5@10 cents. Thursday 
was marked by another 5 cents advance, anda 
steady market on Friday and Saturday, closing 
with poor to prime —_ selling at $4 80@5 25; in- 
ferior mixed to choice heavy, $4 25@4 75, with 
skips and culls at $3 25@é4 50. 


550 @5 75 
5 00 @5 40 
4% @4% 


250 @4 25 





ane 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Milk Fever in Cows, 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 


my) 









SE 
WOOLEN 


Ss = tee . 
= 





Murn 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It ig 
also a Panacea for allfdiseases of a febrile charac. 
ter in cattle, when pee as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses; 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vineo Liniment. 








The champion Embrocator for Man and Beast, 

Sold by Druggists. Price 50 cents. Prepared only 

by PROF. ROBT. JENNINGS, 
eterinary Surgeon, 201 First St., Detroit, Mich, 


DF FERRY'S 





In 
toall applicants r EE 
and 


to customers of last i 


ordering it. It contains illustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for planting a'l 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BU: 


D:M.FERRY &COPegRet 





Thirty Thousand Acres 


— oF — 


Choice Farming Land 


FOR SALE in Mmror County, Mich. Clay loam 
soil, suitable for all kinds of grain or grass. 
Easily cleared. Terms to suit purchasers. 
on or address 

LANGDON HUBBARD, 
mr17-6m 


Huron City, Mich. 
FOR SALE. 
in Northern Michigan at Great Bargains. Terms 
of payment very easy—five to ten years time 
given if desired. Write and give us a description 


of what you want and we will select from our 
list what we think will suit you, and send you 








Pay and prices. H. “a aes” 
UNIVERSITY of the STATE of New Yosx 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE 


141 West 54th St., New York City. 
The only institution competent and authorized 
io confer the degree of D. V. S. (Doctor of Vete- 
rinary Surgery) within the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York. 

SESSION 1885-6. 
The regular course of lectures will commence 
in October, 1885. Circular and information cap be 
had on —— to DR. A. LIAUTARD,MD., 
Dean of Faculty, my12eowl 


Farming Land For Sale Cheap. 


Twelve thousand acres of farming land in Glad 
win County, Michigan. Gooa soil, good watt, 
and one of the most healthy counties in the Sroie, 
For iculars inqvire of Eugene Foster, age! 

at Gladwin, the County Seat of Gladwin Counly, 
orof BUTMAN & RUST, Saginaw City, om 





| Plats furnished on application. 


———) 


HAHNEMANN MEDIGAL COLLEGE 

and Gospital, Chicago. Superior Clinical 24- 

vantages. ‘Twenty sixth annual session 1 

September 29, 1885. Send for announcement * 

specimen copy of the Clinique. Low fees. B.S- 
AILEY, Mi. D., 3032 Michigan Ave., Caica- 

go, Illinois. jy2leowst 





— ) 





POLAND-CHIRA 
Chester White, Berkshire & Yor 


2EKSEY RED, 





and 
Seoteh Col Dogs aad 


Paney Poaltepe Bend for Catalega’ 
W.ATLEE EGERT2 4 C0.Phiol? 


—— ae 





FOR SALE. 


U will sell my fruit farm near Muskegon,{Mich. 
—40 acres in all, 19 set out to fruit, acout 2,300 
peach trees, 2,700 grape vines and 400 plnm ine 
ice $2,(00, will give time on it if so desired. 
particulars, addre:s A. W. SLAYTON, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 
ee 





red Swine.—Tbor 
oughbred Chester White, Polasé 
and Imported Berkshu 
True oe ag with e 

ptr at gg trong, healthy 8% 
only. 7 _ 0 best 

for illustrated catalogue. C Be 
624, West Chester, Chester Co, Pa. jna7 19 








ANO. 1 FARM FOR SALE. 


The stock and grain farm known as the I. W 
Rush farm, situated four miles southwest of Owos- 
80, Shiswassee County, Mich..containing 143 acres 
The farm is a first clase farm, well improved, good 
feaces, ,00d buildings. One large house, two 
large barag, hog house, granary, and other build- 
ings. Good orcha.d, two never failing welle and 
lenty of living water ¢n farm, Wii) also sell with 
[mil stock and fa: g implements. Our stock 
consiste of grade4 Shorthorn cattle with the thor- 
oughbred bull, Ist Duke of Victor 51367 at the 
head, and also a flock of high grade Merino ewes 
and thoroughbred Berkshire hogs. Will be sold 





au4-26t RUSH BROS., Owosso, Mich. 


——— wd 
Re and CHEESE making a TT 
and supplies of every description D, ROE 
& 6O., 258 and 255 Kinzie St., Chicago, 
dzeow26t 


——— wl 


WE WANT 1,000 MORE 800K AGEN1S 
FOR THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 


U.8S.GRANT. 


Send for SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS, or & 

cure agency at once by sending 50c in stamps 0 

outfit to Forshee $ wae Cincinnati, 
24t 


eee 








A. MIANN, Kalamazoo, Michigans 
J. ve Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer. Sues 


made in any part of the United “tates and 
T known on ap 
da. Terms reasonable, and made iste 





on reasonable terms. Address 
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